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Foreword 


When I first heard about the group of researchers’ plan to ask 
community leaders how they evaluated the role played by church 
and synagogue in public affairs, the results seemed all too 
predictable to me* Surely, I thought, the religious community 
will come in for hard criticism, given our notorious retreat 
into private concerns during the past decade or so. And so it 
does . But there is more here, much more . I am not only sur¬ 
prised by the rest of what this study reveals, I am encouraged 
as well . 

The same political and economic leaders who call the churches 
and synagogues passive, irrelevant, selfish and uninvolved when 
it comes to public affairs are far from ready to write them off • 
Not only do these leaders express appreciation for religion’s 
private role, they also have a well-developed sense of why our 
faith communities should be more publicly involved, how they 
might be involved, the obstacles to their involvement, and the 
kind of leadership required if these obstacles are to be over¬ 
come o Many of these leaders seem to know the religious commun¬ 
ity so well, and to care so much for its ministry, that I found 
myself wishing we could hire them as consultants to help move 
our congregations from private preoccupation to public action • 

If you read this report with care, my wish will be fulfilled . 

In fact, and in faith, we must allow these leaders to be 
more than our consultants; we must allow them to minister to us 
as well . If churches and synagogues can listen to these lead¬ 
ers with the ear of spiritual receptivity, we will find that 
God is speaking to us through them, calling us into more faith¬ 
ful engagement with the public world • If people of faith are 
to minister to the public, we must first allow the public to 
minister to us—and that is what these leaders are doing . Their 
words are both prophetic and pastoral; they not only chastise 
and upbraid us, they also affirm our resources and invite us 
into partnership with the world which God has created 0 In 
their comments one hears not-so-faint echoes of that Voice 
which not only judges our failures but offers opportunities 
for renewed faithfulness every moment of every day. 

In their conclusion to this study, the authors wonder how 
these leaders would react if the religious community became 
involved in public affairs with as much vigor as the leaders 
call for • It is a good question . In other times, and in other 
places, religious involvement in public life has created a pole 
of tension with established powers • If God is speaking to us 
through this report, it seems likely that God ”is calling the 
faithful to a witness far more radical than even these words 
suggest. 

But this is getting ahead of things . The question for 
the moment is whether the churches and synagogues can hear 
the words, and the Word, behind this report . Let us thank 
the community leaders for their prophetic and pastoral min¬ 
istry to us. And let us hope that Hartford Seminary and the 
United Church Board for Homeland Ministries can conduct a 
follow-up study five or ten years from now, one which asks 
the political and economic leaders what it is like to work 
in a city where the religious witness is clear, competent, 
and compelling . 

Parker J • Palmer 
Pendle Hill 

Parker J. Palmer is author of "Going Public," an Alban In¬ 
stitute monograph, and The Company of Strangers (N.Y*: 

Crossroad Publishing Co*, 1981), both of which deal with 
religion and the renewal of America’s public life • 
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Preface 

Religion 1 s presence, its influence and impact, in 
public life in a metropolitan area has been the 
focus of a research project jointly undertaken by 
the Center for Social and Religious Research of 
Hartford Seminary and the United Church Board for 
Homeland Ministries. The basic goals of the proj¬ 
ect have been to help churches and other religious 
bodies understand better their relationship to pub¬ 
lic life, to reflect on what they want it to be, 
and to develop strategies for effective public 
ministry and mission. From the outset, our as¬ 
sumption was that urban ministry needs rethinking 
in light of a variety of developments in urban 
life in recent years, not least of which is the 
impact on religious bodies of the change in the 
priorities of the federal government in the deliv¬ 
ery of human services. This particular change was 
not in view at the time the project was conceived, 
but it makes rethinking urban ministry all the more 
necessary. 

The project is many faceted, and the following 
report covers one of those facets. Its focus is 
on the attitudes and opinions of community lead¬ 
ers from a broad spectrum of the Hartford, Connect¬ 
icut, metropolitan area, the locus of the study. 

How these leaders view the community’s problems and 
possibilities, how they perceive the relation of 
community issues, what they would like religion 
to be and do in the community, and their own reli¬ 
gious values and commitments are considered in the 
report—typically in the words of the leaders 
themselves. 

In addition to the community leader interviews, 
the project has various other facets, including a 
study of religious organizations in the Hartford 
area—churches, synagogues, mosques, ecumenical 
organizations and regional denominational agencies. 
In this part of the study, we have tried to under¬ 
stand the variety of ways these organizations re¬ 
late to public life and issues, based on differing 
assumptions about the proper role of religion in 
public life. Case studies of these differing types 
of churches and religious organizations have been 
undertaken. We have also examined the changing 
relation of religion to public life in Hartford’s 
past, as the area moved from an established reli¬ 
gion—Congregationalism—to a situation of reli¬ 
gious pluralism. Finally, paralleling to some 
degree the concerns of the community leaders’ 
interviews reported here, we have conducted a sur¬ 
vey of a cross section of Greater Hartford resi¬ 
dents. A summary of the various parts of the re¬ 
search will be published in 1983 by Pilgrim Press 
under the title. The Varieties of Religious Pres¬ 
ence. 


Funding for a part of the project has been made 
available by a generous grant from the Lilly En¬ 
dowment. Additional funding has come from Hart¬ 
ford Seminary and the United Church Board for Home¬ 


land Ministries. The latter two institutions have 
also provided the authors with the time and encour¬ 
agement to undertake the research. 

Additionally, we are deeply grateful for the 
assistance of a variety of others who have contrib¬ 
uted in important ways to our work. We wish espe¬ 
cially to single out Parker Palmer who both provid¬ 
ed the Foreword for this publication and gave an 
early and helpful critique of the overall project 
design; Clifford Green, a member of our Advisory 
Group and the coauthor of the Study Guide at the 
end of the book; and Celia Allison Hahn whose 
skillful and creative editorial hand has made an 
important contribution to this report. Also, we 
are deeply indebted to those who assisted with 
the community leader interviews: John Dillen- 
berger, Ruth Doyle, Theodore Erickson, Thomas 
Hoyt, Sheila Kelly, Douglass Lewis, and Adair 
Lummis. Secretarial assistance was provided by 
Rosanne Drillick, Kathy D. Jansen, and Gilda 
Simpson. Members of the Project’s Advisory Com¬ 
mittee and an informal working group of sociolo¬ 
gists and church leaders also provided helpful 
critique. Above all, we thank the community 
leaders who shared much of themselves and their 
insight concerning religion’s public presence in 
Greater Hartford. 

William McKinney 

David A. Roozen 

Jackson W. Carroll 


Introduction 

When we think of "religious presence" we think of 
many things: the power of prayer in an individu¬ 
al’s life, a church youth group singing Christmas 
carols at a local nursing home, a priest, minister 
or rabbi helping a congregation to work through 
the meaning of religious tradition for contempo¬ 
rary living, a church spire in the midst of a busy 
city, or on an open plain somehow symbolizing a 
transcendent dimension encompassing all of life. 
Religious presence is all of these things and more. 

In the pages that follow we will be looking at 
religion’s public presence. Our specific focus is 
on the ways religious institutions and values are 
present in the public life of a metropolitan area. 
We’ll be asking questions like these: In what 
ways are religious groups and beliefs visible in 
community life? What effect are they having on 
the lives of individuals and groups in specific 
neighborhoods and throughout the region? How can 
congregations and other religious bodies be more 
effective in meeting their public goals and respon¬ 
sibilities? 

Our approach in addressing questions of reli¬ 
gion’s public presence has been to go to a cross- 
section of community leaders in a single metro¬ 
politan area and ask how they perceive the ap¬ 
propriate role and the actual performance of reli- 
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gion in public affairs. This report is a sum¬ 
mary of what we heard. 

We make no claim that our report is a defini¬ 
tive picture of religion*s public presence in the 
Hartford, Connecticut area or elsewhere, but we 
think what we heard from the leaders we talked 
with is a suggestive, evocative beginning that 
can help church people and persons in other areas 
of public life to think through the nature of reli¬ 
gion’s role in community affairs. 

Before we turn to what we found, it is impor¬ 
tant that we touch briefly on the setting in which 
the study was conducted and the way we went about 
obtaining information. 

Hartford, Connecticut is one of the nation’s 
oldest metropolitan areas. Founded in the 1600 f s 
by Puritan settlers from Massachusetts, the great¬ 
er Hartford area has grown to a population of over 
700 thousand, with about 136,000 people in Hartford 
itself and the remainder in several rings of sub¬ 
urbs. Hartford is a national commercial center and 
a major force in the nation’s insurance industry. 

It is also the state capital of Connecticut. 

Like many cities in the Northeast, Hartford is 
undergoing many changes. Its population is declin¬ 
ing while its suburbs are growing; housing, public 
education, intergroup relations and unemployment 
are serious problems. The 1980 Census showed the 
city’s population to be one-third black and one- 
fifth Hispanic. 

Surrounding the core city are nearly thirty 
towns, many of them among the wealthiest in the 
nation and most of them nearly all white. Con¬ 
necticut towns have a strong tradition of local 
autonomy and there is resistance to thinking of 
issues in regional terms. 

While founded by Congregationalists, the area 
is now predominantly Catholic. The Catholic 
Church accounts for approximately 50 percent of 
the region’s population. The United Church of 
Christ is the largest Protestant denomination and 
accounts for about five percent of the population; 
it is followed by the Episcopal Church (three per¬ 
cent) . Lutheran bodies (two percent) and the 
United Methodist Church (two percent). The area 
is also home for a sizable Jewish population. 

Altogether there are some 450 congregations in 
Greater Hartford. In addition, the city houses 
the state offices of several denominations, as 
well as ecumenical and interfaith agencies. 

The community leaders we spoke to had strong 
feelings about the region and its problems. In 
many ways they see it as typical of areas of simi¬ 
lar size; however, they feel it is special. We’ll 
be looking at some of that "specialness" following 
a few comments about the way we went about our 
study. 


Fifty community leaders were initially contact¬ 
ed with a request for an interview. Individuals 
were chosen to represent nine areas of community 
life: business and corporate affairs, education, 

government, politics, the media, social service 
and voluntary agencies, minority groups, and the 
professions (law and medicine). They were chosen 
from a larger pool of persons believed to be rep¬ 
resentative of the region’s leadership in each 
area.(1) 

Forty-four of the people contacted agreed to be 
interviewed, and sessions were scheduled in late 
1980 and early 1981. Of the forty-four leaders 
whose insights comprise this report, six are in 
business and corporate life, five are educators, 
six are non-elected government officials, nine are 
politicians, four are representatives of the news 
media, eight are social service or voluntary 
agency executives, and six are professional lead¬ 
ers. The leaders include ten women, ten blacks, 
and three Hispanic-background persons. Twenty of 
the 44 have responsibilities that are metropolitan 
in character, 13 are primarily oriented to the city 
and 11 are oriented to the area’s suburban commun¬ 
ities. 

While religious affiliation was not a factor in 
choosing persons to be interviewed, the leaders do 
identify with a broad range of religious perspec¬ 
tives. The largest group (11) are religiously un¬ 
affiliated. Of those with a religious preference, 
ten are Catholic, seven are Jewish, six United 
Church of Christ, three Episcopal, two Baptist, 
two United Methodist, two Quaker and one Mormon. 
Religious participation varies considerably from 
those who attend worship services several times 
each week and are very active in churches and 
synagogues to those who refer to themselves as 
nonbelievers and question the value of the reli¬ 
gious enterprise. Still others think of them¬ 
selves as actively religious but choose not to 
participate in organized religious groups. 

Most of the interviews were conducted in the 
community leaders’ offices.(2) All but one agreed 
to have the session taped. Participants were told 
that the information they supplied would be used 
to further the community’s understanding of the 
role of religious organizations and leaders in the 
Greater Hartford area, but that the comments would 
be used anonymously. There was little hesitation 
to speak candidly, to ’’name names” and to provide 
an assessment of the roles of the religious com¬ 
munity in the region. 

Seven topics were addressed in the interview: 
general attitudes toward religious participation 
in public life; perceptions of the present impact 
of religious leaders and congregations on public 
policy issues in Greater Hartford; the leaders’ 
sense of the major issues facing the region; evalu¬ 
ation of the religious community’s performance on 
issues of concern to the leaders; identification 
of congregations, other religious groups and reli- 
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gious leaders having particular impact in Greater 
Hartford; the contact the leaders have had with 
religious leaders and congregations; and the indi¬ 
viduals 1 own religious beliefs and congregational 
and religious involvement. 

In preparing this report our approach has been 
to identify, where possible, areas of general con¬ 
sensus among the leaders while taking appropriate 
note of minority perspectives. We looked for, but 
seldom found, patterns by sex, race or ethnic back¬ 
ground, religious affiliation or type of leader¬ 
ship position.(3) 

The volume, character and high quality of the 
information supplied by the community leaders make 
the task of summarizing the data a difficult one. 

In this report we try to provide an overview, in 
the words of the leaders themselves as much as 
possible, of their perceptions of religious pre¬ 
sence in Greater Hartford. We identify some spe¬ 
cial characteristics of the Hartford setting that 
provide a backdrop for the discussion of religious 
presence, look at some of the problems facing the 
region, see some of the ways leaders view church¬ 
es and synagogues as community assets, look at 
leaders 1 perceptions of the religious community’s 
role in the area of public policy, and review some 
of the ways these persons suggest congregations 
and other religious institutions can be more ef¬ 
fective participants in public life. 

We came away from the interviews impressed with 
the diverse ways religion appears in the personal 
life of the individual leaders. To convey a sense 
of this diversity we have included throughout the 
text a number of brief profiles of leaders’ own 
faith convictions and religious involvements. 

Two final introductory comments are necessary. 
First, this report is based on perceptions of a 
relatively small number of people from a single 
metropolitan area. While we have no reason to be¬ 
lieve the general themes presented in the pages 
that follow would be radically different had a 
different group of area leaders been selected, the 
reader should treat the report as suggestive and 
evocative rather than a final statement on reli¬ 
gion’s public presence in Greater Hartford or in 
other areas of the United States. It is based on 
perceptions of persons who are recognized as 
leaders. Another part of our larger study will 
focus on "rank and file" citizens of the same re¬ 
gion, and still another will focus on congrega¬ 
tions’ self-perceptions of their involvement with 
public life.(4) 

Second, while there are many affirming and com¬ 
plimentary comments about the role and performance 
of churches and synagogues contained in this re¬ 
port and in the interviews themselves, there is 
much that is critical. One cannot read the inter¬ 
view transcripts without a deep sense of affection 
and concern for the leaders and members of the 
area’s congregations on the part of the community 


leaders we interviewed. If harsh words are some¬ 
times spoken in the report—and they are—they are 
spoken out of frustration, disappointment, and con¬ 
cern, but also with a sense of hope for the future 
of the religious community and the future of the 
region. 

NOTES 

1 Persons were selected in the following manner. 
Members of a Project Advisory Committee, a broad- 
based interfaith group of religious and secular 
leaders, provided names of persons in each of the 
nine sectors who are recognized as leaders. From 
this list we were able to identify names of per¬ 
sons and positions (for example, bank president, 
town manager, school board president, etc.). This 
list was supplemented by names of persons not men¬ 
tioned by Committee members but who hold compar¬ 
able positions. Also added were names of persons 
listed by a Hartford television station as part 

of the Federal Communication Commission ascertain¬ 
ment process. 

From the final expanded list of approximately 
300 names, 50 were selected for interviews. Final 
selections were made with a view towards including 
women, persons of racial and ethnic minority back¬ 
ground and a balance of persons with city, suburb¬ 
an and metropolitan responsibilities. Religious 
affiliation was not a factor in the selection. 

A letter was sent to each leader explaining the 
study, outlining the major areas to be covered in 
the interview and requesting an appointment of 
about 50 minutes in length. The interviews were 
completed between December 8, 1980 and late March 
1981. 

2 Interviews were conducted by members of the 
Hartford Seminary and United Church Board for Home¬ 
land Ministries staff and outside researchers. 

All interviewers participated in a half-day train¬ 
ing session. Interviewers were urged to commit 
the structured schedule of open-ended interview 
questions to memory in order to maintain the in¬ 
formality of the session. The questions used fol¬ 
low in the study guide. 

3 In the report extensive use is made of direct 
quotations from the interview transcripts to il¬ 
lustrate major themes. Occasionally it has been 
necessary to edit statements for clarity and 
length but every effort has been made to be faith¬ 
ful to the leader’s viewpoint. The source of most 
quotations is given in general terms: "a suburban 
public official," "a newspaper editor," "the head 
of a social service agency," etc. Where a person’s 
sex, race or ethnic background or religious af¬ 
filiation is important to the context of a state¬ 
ment and anonymity can be preserved this is also 
noted. 

4 The findings from these aspects of our study 
will be published by Pilgrim Press in a book ten- 
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tatively entitled The Varieties of Religious Pre¬ 
sence: Religion and Public Life in an Urban 
Setting , and scheduled for release in 1983. 

The setting 

Running through our interviews with community 
leaders were suggestions that while Greater 
Hartford shares much in common with other North¬ 
eastern metropolitan areas it does have a special 
character. Many leaders suggested that one needs 
to understand the "specialness" of the area in 
order to assess the role of religion in its life. 

In this section we look at some of the ways per¬ 
sons in leadership positions interpret the area’s 
"specialness.” 

"Hartford is Holyoke plus twenty corporations... 
and they (the twenty corporations) run the town... 
religious leaders are out there in Holyoke." 

These were the words used by one leader in calling 
attention to the key role played by the business 
community in the life of Greater Hartford. He was 
not alone in his suggestion of the dominance in 
public life of a relatively small number of cor¬ 
porations, mainly insurance companies which have 
their home offices in the city. Persons stressed 
both the nature of the work that is performed in 
the area (mainly white collar and professional 
with an emphasis on finance and technology) and 
the characteristics of the community’s corporate 
leadership. "We have some pretty moral guys in 
business," said a black activist. "The Hartford 
business community has been involved in every pro¬ 
gressive social issue in the city...." He recalled 
the origins of a regional school busing program 
and the role of a few insurance company officials 
in bringing it about. "They sat up there on the 
top floor of one of the insurance company towers 
and one executive looked down and said, T I always 
like to look out and look forward. We will have 
a regional busing program. 1 They put the squeeze 
on different guys. They went out and found out 
who the leaders were in different towns. Most of 
them worked in the banks or the insurance compan¬ 
ies or Pratt and Whitney and if they didn’t they 
worked for a subsidiary. So they’d ask (the local 
leaders) ’Do you like your work, do you like work¬ 
ing here? 1 And we got the busing program." 

The view of an area educator is similar. "The 
corporate leadership in this town is particularly 
enlightened. They are not always successful. 
Sometimes they’ve put their foot in their mouths 
but they’re trying (to deal with social problems). 
They haven’t always succeeded—to some extent be¬ 
cause of the issues. They hate to admit that... 
Anyhow, the corporate community we have here is 
something to be grateful for." 

Others were more cynical about the "behind the 
scenes" influence of the business community. 

"They regard themselves as able to get things done 
but they delude themselves" was one person’s com¬ 


ment. Nonetheless, virtually all of the leaders 
we spoke to saw the Hartford corporate community 
as making an important contribution to the area’s 
"specialness". 

A second theme has to do with changes occurring 
in the region. Several persons spoke of the in¬ 
creasing diversity of the area’s population. With 
its strong economic base the area has been attrac¬ 
tive to successive waves of immigrants. The tobac¬ 
co industry, explained one newspaper reporter, at¬ 
tracted large numbers of unskilled laborers. The 
strength of the insurance business spawned service 
industries that were open and attractive to Jews. 
Above-average wages brought professional people 
from other parts of the county. "It’s a very 
mobile economy. The insurance companies bring in 
people who are at a level above that of clerks. 

Then they move to West Hartford and (as they rise 
in the company) they move over the mountain in 
West Hartford or they move to Simsbury or Glaston¬ 
bury depending on whether they like the west or 
the east." 

"It’s hard to keep up with the demographic 
changes," the reporter stated. Area institutions 
have had a difficult time adapting to increasing 
diversity and this has led to a period of demo¬ 
graphic and political instability. 

Several leaders noted that the religious compo¬ 
sition of the Hartford area is different from that 
of other parts of the country. The area’s founding 
by Congregationalists, its significant Jewish pop¬ 
ulation, the key role played by Baptist churches 
in the black community, the numerical dominance 
of the Catholic Church and the absence of a signi¬ 
ficant conservative Protestant force were all 
noted. One leader suggested that most people view 
religion as pretty much an individual matter: 

"Most people feel that religion is one area that 
is private unto an individual and their relation¬ 
ship to their God and that the rest of us should 
not interfere with that." 

Two leaders used the word "convenient" to de¬ 
scribe religion and churches in the Hartford area. 
Others saw church and synagogue participation as 
essentially social in nature. A suburban leader 
told of her arrival in a Hartford suburb and a \ 
visit from one of her neighbors. "This is New 
England," she was told, "and to live in this town 
you have to be a Republican and you have to go to 
the Congregational Church." Another said, "I’m 
always amused when I read the bio’s of various 
political candidates. They always give church af¬ 
filiation. I happen to know one who gives my own 
church as his affiliation and I don’t think that 
person has ever been through the doors of my church. 
It’s convenient to say you belong to a big church 
in town because somebody may well vote for you on 
that basis." 

An attorney pointed out to the interviewer that 
"Hartford is not the South." He recalled attend- 
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ing a meeting of the American Bar Association and 
sitting in a section adjacent to that occupied by 
a delegation from Alabama. "I’m not talking about 
uneducated people but judges of the superior court, 
a supreme court justice. It was interesting to 
watch the very parochial views, views that they 
have about some things that you and I accept with¬ 
out any question at all." He went on: 

Views about minority solicitation or minority 
recruitment by law schools which I’m sure you 
won’t get anybody in the Northeast to argue 
about at all. About certain things with re¬ 
spect to civil rights and homosexuals. That 
was not going to get a very good hearing 
down in Georgia and Alabama and Tennessee 
and some of the other places. Of course in 
the sophisticated Northeast there’s no prob¬ 
lem with that. But down there they don’t 
have that viewpoint. They’re hardback, 
hardshell Baptists, a lot of them.... 

The attorney used the example of the bar associ¬ 
ation to illustrate a change in the Hartford area 
that was noted by a number of those we interviewed: 
the diminishing significance of religious affilia¬ 
tion in positions of civic leadership. "When I 
was a young lawyer the tradition in Hartford County 
was that for our four officers we always had a 
Catholic, a Protestant, a Jew and an Italian. A 
Jew didn’t become president until it was the Jewish 
turn again. We don’t do that anymore. Even we 
have grown up...no one even bothers to ask because 
it really doesn’t make any difference." He con¬ 
tinued: 

Thirty years ago if you looked at the list 
of judges of the Superior Court you’d find 
almost nothing but Yankee names. Today we 
have a good mix. I don’t know of anybody 
who has been appointed to the Court in re¬ 
cent years because he represented a reli¬ 
gious group or an ethnic group or a racial 
group... Do you go before the judges to¬ 
day and say, "Well, I better stay away 
from this guy because he’s a Catholic?" 

No. I think most people will say, "Hey, 
you’d better stay away from Judge Jones 
because he’s a dummy." And we do. I 
can’t remember staying away from a judge 
because he was Irish or Jewish or black. 

Most of those interviewed agreed that in the 
Hartford area religious background is far less im¬ 
portant than in earlier periods, although politi¬ 
cal officials testified to the importance of 
"balanced tickets" at the state level. Said one: 
"You always want a Catholic on there, someone who 
is Jewish, a Yankee and so forth. A name that 
sounds Irish or Italian will have stronger appeal 
to those audiences far beyond their political af¬ 
filiation. " 

Several persons pointed out that at the highest 
levels of corporate leadership one still finds 


Protestants in a dominant position. A politician 
noted: "Affirmative action is a very old con¬ 
cept...there was affirmative action for rich Yan¬ 
kees in the insurance companies and banks for 
years...(but) if you compare what it is now with 
what it was before it’s a much fairer system." A 
social service agency head stated, "I see individ¬ 
uals—mostly males—from all three major faiths 
at the highest levels of corporate power. There 
are more Protestants than Catholics or Jews but 
the latter are represented, too." 

At the local level, suggested a suburban elect¬ 
ed official, it sometimes becomes difficult to 
separate religious affiliation and activity from 
one’s more public leadership role. He illustrated. 
"In one of our masses the other day we had the 
superintendent of the public schools, the chairman 
of the Board of Education and the principal of a 
Catholic school at the altar serving the Eucha¬ 
rist." It would be rare, he suggested,.for a per¬ 
son to be elected without a church affiliation in 
his heavily Catholic, suburban community. The 
more general sense from the community leader in¬ 
terviews, however, is that competence and one’s 
views on important public issues have become pri¬ 
mary in achieving positions of public and corpo¬ 
rate leadership. 

Area problems 

In each of the interviews with community leaders 
persons were asked what they consider to be the 
major problems facing the Hartford area in the 
next three to five years. While responses ranged 
from teenage pregnancy rates to disposal of hazard¬ 
ous waste materials, there was a surprisingly high 
degree of consensus among the leaders in their at¬ 
tempts to define the major problems or issues fac¬ 
ing the Greater Hartford area. 

Housing 

Nearly all of the leaders mentioned housing as 
one of the most important issues facing the Hart¬ 
ford area. The housing problem is viewed as multi¬ 
faceted and complex and suggests, for many, deeper 
problems confronting Hartford and its suburbs. 

The most severe manifestation of the housing 
problem is the lack of adequate, affordable shelter 
for persons of low and moderate income. Leaders 
pointed to the deterioration of the city’s exist¬ 
ing housing stock, the conversion of existing rent¬ 
al units to condominiums for upper-middle-class 
professionals and the absence of new construction 
of low and moderate priced units. They also cited 
the housing needs of the elderly and of young fam¬ 
ilies priced out of the housing market in both the 
city and suburban communities. 

Few persons saw easy solutions to the area’s 
housing problems. It has come about as a result 
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of forces beyond the control of area institutions 
and points to the inability of existing govern¬ 
mental structures to meet a serious public prob¬ 
lem. In the minds of most leaders it will be 
solved only through new forms of cooperation be¬ 
tween all levels of government, the corporate sec¬ 
tor and private institutions such as churches. 

Housing, for many, symbolizes or points beyond 
itself to deeper area problems. Frequently men¬ 
tioned were issues of employment opportunity. 
Housing problems are inevitable, explained a phy¬ 
sician, unless people have the skills and oppor¬ 
tunity to work in jobs that offer hope of economic 
advancement. This, in turn, requires educational 
opportunities and skill development that qualify 
persons for jobs. 

A city official viewed housing as probably 
Hartford’s number one crisis but suggested it 
really reflects a deeper problem: 

Looking at Hartford as part of a region, 
both from an economic and a racial stand¬ 
point, Hartford seems to be the repository 
of all the poor and the vast majority of 
the minority members of the society. Most 
blacks and Hispanics live in the City and 
are not very integrated in that sense. You 
can go ten miles outside of Hartford and 
the population is 99.9 percent white, and 
I think that’s a problem for the city as 
well as the region. 

We have a population that doesn’t fit 
very well into the economic mainstream. 

The population is not well trained to get 
the jobs that are available. We are a com¬ 
mercial center; most of the jobs are white 
collar business positions and require a de¬ 
gree of training and technical background. 
Unfortunately, the population does not 
match the job openings. In addition to 
that the public education system...leaves 
a great deal to be desired. 

Other leaders saw the housing issue as symbolic 
of the refusal of suburban communities to share 
responsibility for the problems of the central 
city. Some Hartford area communities have refused 
to accept Federal funds rather than allow construc¬ 
tion of low and moderate income housing, which was 
cited by several leaders as evidence of a desire 
to preserve their economic and racial homogeneity. 
Suburban officials we talked with were quite can¬ 
did in suggesting that while those opposing low 
and moderate income housing in the suburbs most 
often spoke of protecting property values and pre¬ 
serving local autonomy in decision-making, the 
real housing issue in these communities is one of 
race and economic class. 

During the period when the interviews with com¬ 
munity leaders were being conducted considerable 
public attention was being given to the issue of 


housing for low income people in the city of Hart¬ 
ford. The focus was on a group of Puerto Rican 
background families who refused to leave a local 
hotel where they had been housed temporarily by 
the city, to protest the city’s inability to pro¬ 
vide them with permanent housing. A number of 
Hartford area clergy joined with the protestors tc 
call attention to housing problems in the Hartford 
area. Several denominational leaders joined to¬ 
gether in a statement calling on the City and 
others to take positive action to alleviate the 
housing shortage and expressing sympathy for the 
plight of the protestors. 

Hartford Deputy Mayor Robert Ludgin was quick 
to respond to the religious leaders’ statement 
calling attention to two large bequests received 
in recent months by the Catholic and Episcopal 
Dioceses. Ludgin challenged these churches in 
particular to match their words with positive 
steps in the housing area. The Ludgin statement 
received wide attention in the press and was the 
subject of a number of sympathetic comments in 
our interviews. 

Employment 

Business leaders and leaders of minority back¬ 
ground were especially likely to mention employ¬ 
ment opportunities as a key issue facing the Hart¬ 
ford area in the next few years. Again and again 
we heard leaders bemoan the absence of employment 
opportunities for persons without technical skills. 
The comments of one black businessman are repre¬ 
sentative: 

There have always been jobs here for people 
who are highly skilled. The problem is to 
train people for skills. Many of the un¬ 
skilled are also illiterate or they have a 
language difficulty and of course this 
creates an unusual problem. I don’t think 
we’re ever going to see the kind of indus¬ 
try here that requires a substantial amount 
of unskilled labor. And I think this is 
one of the problems that really underlies 
the city now. We have people here who are 
functionally unemployable—not because they 
don’t want to work, not because they’re not 
strong human beings but because there’s a 
substantial reduction in jobs that require 
unskilled labor. And I see that becoming 
more and more pronounced in the future. 

A city official felt it was time to actively 
discourage persons who lack sophisticated employ¬ 
ment skills from migrating to the Hartford area. 

,f It is clear that this is not an area of opportun¬ 
ity for unskilled labor like it was for two or 
three hundred years. This is a place for people 
who know the English language well and can punch 
a typewriter very well or who can punch some kind 
of a keyboard that connects to a computer.” An¬ 
other city official put it bluntly: ’’Don’t come 
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to Hartford if you don’t have a job and a place 
to stay, because we are short of both.” 

Education 

Most of the leaders we interviewed placed their 
hope in development of a strong educational sys¬ 
tem as the only hope for people to have a chance 
for decent housing and jobs. In the words of a 
Hartford educator: 

Particularly if you are talking about the 
large minority population education becomes 
the only possible escape route. If you do 
not get an education your chances of break¬ 
ing out of that cycle are practically nil. 

Even if you get it you still have a lot of 
problems but at least you have a chance. 

You have to get to the point where you 
have that little piece of paper. You have 
to have a high school diploma today if you 
are going anyplace and beyond that you 
really do have to have the skills. Unfor¬ 
tunately, it is the reality that you can 
have that little piece of paper and not 
know too much. 

Suburban leaders frequently cited education 
and other youth-related problems as paramount in 
their communities. For these leaders the empha¬ 
sis was less on the provision of skills that en¬ 
able students to enter the workplace than on 
maintenance of discipline and proper conduct in 
the schools themselves and on the rising costs of 
education. One school committee member from 
“east of the river" cited the need to tighten 
standards of conduct and discipline in order to 
curb a "wave of violence" and to deal with a grow¬ 
ing drug problem in his school system. 

The head of a suburban religious school ex¬ 
pressed concern about the changing attitudes and 
behavior of the parents he encounters in his work. 
"The mother is off to her career and you can no 
longer call anybody at home. They don’t want to 
be bothered. The situation at home has gotten 
out of control so as an institution we’ve got a 
problem but we can’t control the home.... They 
(the parents) are going to enjoy life, they’re 
going to go their way and the kids are supposed 
to stay home and go to school. If they get into 
trouble, let them work it out themselves." 

Intergroup conflict 

Several of the leaders referred to Greater Hart¬ 
ford as a collection of communities with very 
loose ties to one another. In most cases this 
collection of communities was defined in terms of 
a central city heavily populated by poor and minor¬ 
ity persons surrounded by affluent suburbs. 

An attorney spoke of Hartford as a "splintered 


community, not to the point at the moment of ex¬ 
plosion but having a very fragile set of bonds 
holding it together." He continued, "There are a 
lot of potential confrontations within the com¬ 
munity: corporate versus neighborhood, black 

versus Hispanic, economic conflicts...." An edu¬ 
cator asked, "How can we get the message across to 
kids about brotherhood, prejudice, etc., when our 
city is a segregated city? North End this, South 
End that. White this, black that. This is the 
reality they fully recognize. It is almost hypo¬ 
critical to say man should love his fellow man no 
matter what color or creed or religion." A few 
leaders cited the persistence of anti-semitism in 
their communities and insensitivity to the feel¬ 
ings of the local Jewish population. 

A judge bemoaned the lack of leadership that 
can deal with the various cultures resident in 
Greater Hartford. "The whole problem of bilingual 
education is a peripheral problem," he stated. 
n It’s tied in with the whole question of different 
backgrounds with no real effort to understand what 
those cultural backgrounds are and to make some 
major efforts to integrate—no, not to integrate, 
but to accommodate that group within the community.’' 

One official told of "border wars" occurring in 
the parks of a Hartford suburb that provide an il¬ 
lustration of the state of intergroup relations. 

The suburban offical spoke of the situation at 
the local parks: 

Kids from the neighborhood can’t go over 
there and play because they get kicked off 
by the kids from the project—which is in 
Hartford. There’s deep resentment. In 
Elizabeth Park—it’s a well-known thing— 
if a white kid goes into the park with a 
bicycle the kid comes out of the park with¬ 
out the bicycle. They say, "Get off the 
bike. That’s mine and that’s it." It’s 
not all the time but it happens enough so 
that there’s a lot of hostility. 

I call them border wars where you have 
a population in the City of Hartford which 
has no parks or recreation facilities 
close to the highest density population 
who are in the housing projects. West 
Hartford has well-maintained parks and it 
has services beyond some of the Hartford 
services. As a result the kids take buses 
or walk over and come to our parks. I 
think most of these kids want the same 
things our kids want. They want to go to 
a swimming pool which isn’t overcrowded 
or where they're not going to get beat up 
by older kids. And to that extent, that’s 
fine. Unfortunately, on very hot days 
there are people who have to wait an hour 
to get into the pool. Certain parents 
see those kids getting in line in front of 
their kids and they say, "Why should those 
kids from out of town get a chance to swim 
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in the pool when our kids have to wait for 
an hour?" And you get into that kind of 
thing.... 

Deterioration of traditional values 

"There’s so much in today’s youth that I find so 
self-defiant, so lacking in initiative, so much 
of a sense of sitting back and waiting for things 
to be done for me. You know, going into the 
classroom or into the workplace and saying, ’Hey, 
I got here. You are lucky I got here. Pay my 
salary. Don’t ask me to work a couple of extra 
minutes!’" These were the words used by a Hart¬ 
ford educator tc express his frustration with a 
seeming deterioration of traditional values of 
hard work, individual initiative and determina¬ 
tion to make something of one’s life. "I’m not 
just talking about the work ethic," he continued, 
"but a life ethic." 

It was a theme that occurred in slightly dif¬ 
ferent ways in several of our interviews. An 
Hispanic government official working in the area 
of personnel management put it this way: 

I give an orientation session before I take 
applications and I ask people what kind of 
jobs they are looking for. They ask me, 

"You got any executive jobs?" And they are 
serious. I can’t believe it. "Why do you 
want to be an executive?" I ask. "Oh, 
you know, them long desks and them high 
black chairs and a secretary to fool around 
with....” And they are serious. It's a total 
lack of touch with reality. We always have 
somebody else to blame, you know. It’s the 
TV. It’s the news....Are they going to the 
library to read something about what they 
need to learn? Of course not. It’s easier 
to sit in front of the tube—the big mouth— 
or to listen to the big radio with the 
stereo tape deck discoing their minds:to 
gel. I’m not talking about only blacks. 

You name it. It crosses all kinds of 
boundaries. 

A black businessman spoke of the importance of 
motivation and drive in his own life, traits he 
finds lacking in the Hartford area. "I was born 
and raised in a housing project.... I made a 
promise to myself that I would never come back to 
the area I grew up in, which meant I had to get 
out there and work very hard. In the same vein I 
made a promise that I would never forget where I 
came from." He went on: 

I don’t believe totally in the old Nixonian 
adage that you have to pull yourself up by 
your own bootstraps. I don’t think a little 
bit of help would hurt anyone. Consequently, 

I feel that if I could help somebody perhaps 
that attitude may rub off on that individual 
who will then in turn help someone else.... 


I honestly believe in upward mobility. Many 
people feel that "I’ve been down so long I 
don’t have a chance in the world of improv¬ 
ing myself." A little bit of help from those 
who have achieved or are trying to achieve 
can really help a lot of people. 

Lack of adequate political structures 

"What are the major issues facing Hartford? You 
can get all the trite answers—housing and jobs— 
but the basic problem is that we don’t have the 
structure that can deal with them." This was the 
view of several of the leaders we spoke with, that 
the governmental structures handed down from the 
past are inadequate to deal with today’s problems. 
"The historic town structure has become counter¬ 
productive," said one. "The New England town 
meeting, as far as Connecticut is concerned, is 
dead. It’s the myth of the wild. It is gone," 
said another. "It’s the most incredible system 
of government going; you have three people in the 
same outfield going after the same ball," said a 
third. 

Frustration with the ability and will of gov¬ 
ernmental institutions and leaders to make prog¬ 
ress on problems facing the Hartford region was 
widespread. Those serving in elective or appoin¬ 
tive office were as critical as those in other 
fields of endeavor. Most suggested that there is 
a need for some form of regional government but 
few saw this as a likely prospect in the near 
future. 

Minority-background leaders we spoke to tended 
to emphasize the need to involve more fully the 
black and Hispanic communities in the political 
process. One black leader stated, "Political in¬ 
volvement of the community is tremendously im¬ 
portant and that’s not happening. People believe 
in caretakers and someone else looking out for 
them without doing for themselves, which has hurt 
us tremendously." He traced the shift in the 
nation’s political climate to a decline in the 
political activism of the black community. "We 
are not on the news’ mind. We're not in the news. 
We are not breaking any new ground. We’re not 
raising any hell so there’s no reason to talk 
about us. It’s the same old game. To get politi¬ 
cians elected you need name recognition. The 
black community's name is not being recognized..., 
I’m not of the opinion that people put us where we 
are. (The problem is) we let them put us on the 
back burner." 

An Hispanic officeholder expressed concern 
about the lack of political power and influence 
within Hartford’s growing Puerto Rican community: 

They’re playing havoc with my community for 
political reasons. People are going to make 
their political careers on the backs of the 
Puerto Rican community. They’ve done it be- 
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gious views in a rational manner. 1 ' The church 
exists as a place for worship only and not for 
dealing with issues. Religious leaders can ap¬ 
propriately be viewed as "ceremonial liturgists." 

A Hartford politician shares this view. Asked 
what his reaction would be if the religious lead¬ 
er of his own congregation were to become involved 
in a public issue in the city, he responded, "I 
think I would tell him, f Hey, why don’t you stick 
to souls? You’ve got a lot of other work to do." 
Obviously, ” he argued, "religion is not doing that 
now as much as it was in the past; maybe partly 
because it doesn’t want to, but also because it 
is having difficulty competing with other groups 
that do provide it." 

Few giants left 

Several community leaders contrasted the present 
lack of religious community visibility in the pub¬ 
lic arena to earlier periods when churches and 
synagogues were more active. Several spoke of 
the role played by religious leaders during the 
civil rights movement of the 1960’s and the anti¬ 
war efforts of the late sixties and early seven¬ 
ties. 

One professional leader with deep roots in the 
Hartford area spoke of the key role played in 
earlier years by a "triumvirate" of religious 
leaders: 

There were three giants in the religious 
community. Abe Feldman was the key rabbi 
in town—a masterful speaker, a delightful 
guy, a real leader. Then there was (Henry) 
O’Brien who was the Bishop of Hartford and 
later the Archbishop and Walter Grey who was 
the Episcopal Bishop. The three of them 
used to form the religious triumvirate of 
the City of Hartford. I would be willing 
to say without fear of anyone contradicting 
me that those three men exercised as much 
influence in Greater Hartford as any three 
men you could put together. They were the 
confidants of the governors. They were the 
confidants of mayors and leaders of the 
legislature. Together they were able to 
bring moral force into the government. And 
they used to do it together. They were 
great friends and I think they were very 
influential on the calibre of life in the 
area.... 

These three knew when they were treading 
into areas where they were not going to be 
welcome, but if they felt it was important 
enough for the good of the whole community’s 
welfare, they would take a hard stand. 

That’s important. 

Today I’m not sure there is any group 
that really speaks with a single voice for 


the overall religious community.... I 
don’t think there are any giants like those 
three.... 

An educator spoke of the "triumvirate" and the 
change: "They used to meet regularly and for all 

I know they still do. And maybe the people who 
report back to me are nostalgic for something 
that never was. But one has a sense that there 
was a lot of vigor then that I don’t see now." 

The same leader points to a general lack of 
"giants" in public life that affects more than 
religion alone. He draws the analogy to universi¬ 
ty presidents: 

There used to be a time in my terribly dis¬ 
tant memory when college and university 
presidents were people whose opinions on 
issues were considered thoughtful and worthy 
of some attention.... When the president of 
an institution like Harvard or Yale spoke on 
issues their views were widely reported—and 
I don’t mean locally but across the nation... 
but you don’t see that now. University pres¬ 
idents in this part of the century are not as 
impressive as they were at the start of the 
century. There are more colleges and uni¬ 
versities. Presidents are chosen in differ¬ 
ent kinds of ways and for different reasons. 

Denominational leaders, in the view of other 
community leaders, don’t have the authority or 
"clout" they once possessed. One business leader 
minced no words to make his point, "Other than the 
Archbishop, the religious community is about as 
useful to me as a third you-know-what." 

Most of the leaders saw the shift in the authori¬ 
ty of denominational leaders in more subtle terms. 
One state legislator, an active Catholic, spoke 
of the changing influence of the Archbishop of 
Hartford: "There are times when the Archbishop 

comes out and says something. That used to carry 
a much stronger impact on the Catholic Church in 
Connecticut than it does now. On some things we 
will rally behind the Archbishop and on other 
things we will say he is not in touch with reality 
and he really shouldn’t have talked about that...." 

The lesislator traced the decline in the author¬ 
ity represented by religious leaders to the chang¬ 
ing position of the Catholic Church in the wider 
society: 

The people who band together historically are 
mostly the people who are oppressed. Catho¬ 
lics are not oppressed in the State of Con¬ 
necticut .. .usually you stick with your own 
and you hold onto something if you feel it 
is going to be taken away from you. The 
world has changed. In the old days Catho¬ 
lics had the Ten Commandments and listed 
them right down: "You shall not, you shall 
not, you shall not." We knew exactly where 
we stood and if we didn’t; we went to the 
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priest and he said, "Yes, you can" and "No, 
you cannot." And you said, "This is what he 
told me and this is what I have to do." Now 
we*re in a position where we have to make 
our own decisions on some of these things.... 

It*s harder to be free than it is to be 
controlled. It is very difficult to be 
free because you have only yourself to deal 
with. You can't blame your sins on some¬ 
body else on the basis that if they make a 
mistake in interpretation it's their prob¬ 
lem. You have to make your own interpreta¬ 
tion now.... 

A newspaper editor spoke to the lack of leaders 
who are able to shape public opinion. "The whole 
story is the quality of leadership. That*s the 
problem here. There once was a generation of edu¬ 
cational and political and some religious leaders 
who could make the community do what it should 
do." Now, he feels, the leadership is absent. 


Profile in Faith: Judge 

Religious tradition is a daily source of guidance 
for me. I'm not saying I always follow it, but 
at least I try. I think my public and social pos¬ 
itions on issues stem directly from my Jewish 
heritage. To the extent I know it better, the 
more valid my positions would be. But it's not 
always that kind of intellectual process. After 
a while it becomes an emotional, gut kind of re¬ 
act! on. 

The major, not misperception but nonperception 
of the non-Jewish community is the unawareness of 
the importance of history in the Jewish community. 
I'm not just talking about the exodus from Egypt, 
but Jews as creatures of history, religious his¬ 
tory to be sure but other kinds of history as 
well. It's the only way to understand many things 
about the Jewish community that would be difficult 
to explain logically. 

I fault the American people because they don't 
understand the importance of their words and 
their day-to-day conduct. I think everyone of us 
has the possibility of influence on great numbers 
of people. But it seems to me most of us are 
reticent to say the good thing, the moral thing 
even when we believe it* I think we get embar¬ 
rassed; we think that we'll be misunderstood and 
that somebody will think we're preaching . 

I think, for example, there is a great schism 
between what people espouse in their churches and 
the way they act and talk when they are outside 
their churches and synagogues. It's a terrible 
situation. If you are in church and you are lis¬ 
tening to a sermon and you believe you are a 
Christian or a Jew then some of that ought to com¬ 
municate and rub off in your daily contacts. I 


"In the business community we need stronger, en¬ 
lightened political leadership, in the political 
community we need stronger, enlightened economic 
leadership and in the religious arena we need them 
both." 

The editor went on to point to a weakening over 
time in the relationship between religious con¬ 
sciousness and the social fabric. A strong rela¬ 
tionship was once present in Hartford but in the 
twentieth century it has diminished. He traced 
this weakening to two factors. Ministers, he 
feels, spend too little time in "parish develop¬ 
ment." They don't spend enough time with their 
people helping them to form the kinds of religious 
and ethical attitudes that can lead to social 
change or a consciousness of social change. Sec¬ 
ond, pastors are simply afraid of involvements 
outside their narrow religious sphere. He elabo¬ 
rates: 

Right now we don't have politically aware 

think very little of it does. We live in this 
kind of schizophrenic world where in one context 
and in one place we say we believe this and do 
that, and immediately when we get out of there 
it's as if the words were never spoken . 

You may think I'm picking on a trivial thing 
but I'm always amazed by a situation in which a 
bigoted joke or bigoted remark or that kind of 
thing is being said, how the intervention of one 
person can change the whole context. I don't 
try to be overbearing in such a situation, but 
simply to say, "Hey, to say something corny, is 
that what this country is all about?" I've tried 
it. I'm not always successful but I've found no¬ 
body tells me a Polish joke any more. I see the 
humor in Polish jokes, but I also see the suffer¬ 
ing and sensitivity in the Polish community and 
the agony that goes along with Polish jokes. And 
I decided three years ago I wasn't going to put 
up with Polish jokes. I tell people I just don't 
want to listen to them. I think I've influenced 
a certain number of people. And, that's the thing 
that's missing in what the churches espouse. Re¬ 
ligion doesn't somehow get translated into words 
and actions. 

We hear so much about all the negative and 
transience in our world. We are bombarded by it 
in the newspapers and on TV. But who talks about 
the good things, and the underlying stability? 

Who are we going to depend on to pass that word? 
Who are we going to depend upon to keep things 
in context? It has to be primarily the religious 
community. It has to be those who in reference 
to or grounded in some sense of diety or some 
sense of transcendent values beyond the material, 
have some sense of where we are coming from, and 
some sense of where we are going . 
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ministers.... We have ministers who are 
caring and warm and who like the parish. 

They get a list of people who are in the 
hospital and go and see all of them.... 

We had a minister here who was very nice. 

He was the strongest person I’ve ever known 
and he could have had an enormous impact on 
the community. He did not get very much 
accomplished. (I’d go and see him) and 
he f d sit in his chair and take a deep breath 
and say, "If you ever have any problems, 
please take them to somebody else...." 

Several leaders—black and white—commented on 
the role of the religious community during the 
civil rights movement of the 1960s. Many clergy 
were involved in marches and freedom rides across 
the South and in racial justice concerns in the 
Hartford area itself. A number cited these in¬ 
volvements as examples of the potential churches 
and synagogues have to influence public opinion on 
area issues and cited the black religious community 
as crucial in the civil rights effort. 

One community leader placed particular empha¬ 
sis on the importance of the church in the black 
community of Hartford. "The basis for all poli¬ 
tics and political growth in the black community 
from a structural point of view starts with two 
institutions today. One is the black church and 
the other is the NAACP. We learned our basic poli¬ 
tics dealing with a deacon f s board or by being 
selected as minister or pastor of a church. Black 
churches are examples of economic development at 
work." "Where else," he asked, "can you find a 
group of ten parishioners with $2.50 in the treas¬ 
ury that can swell to hundreds of members, build 
a new church and have fifty or sixty or a hundred 
thousand in the bank account? If that’s not eco¬ 
nomic development I never heard of it!" 

The same leader pointed to a contemporary lead¬ 
ership vacuum in the black church: "There’s a 
vacuum out there... there’s room for someone to 
take charge. I’m not saying we need another Martin 
Luther King and should sit back and wait for one 
but there’s a lot of room for someone with that 
kind of moral fiber to take hold and become a 
spokesman. Someone has to jump out there and run 
long and hard. And form a coalition simultaneous¬ 
ly- n 

Hartford’s black religious community has under¬ 
gone changes as well. Most of the clergy who were 
leaders in the civil rights movement of the six¬ 
ties have moved on and there are signs of fragmen¬ 
tation among the leadership. One black public of¬ 
ficial noted that increasing opportunities for 
black professionals have had an impact on reli¬ 
gious life in the black community. "It’s always 
more difficult to mobilize the more affluent 
people and the churches’ population has to some 
degree gotten more affluent. Now there are some 
churches where that is obviously not the case. 

There have always been a lot of storefront church¬ 


es in North Hartford that have significant con¬ 
gregations but they tend also to be the churches 
that have less of an impact on political life." 

He continued: 

As society has opened up more and more black 
people are moving onto Main Street economi¬ 
cally, their interests have diversified and 
it has become a little more difficult to cap¬ 
ture people and motivate them. A few years 
ago on the issue of open housing you would 
have gotten almost everybody in the church 
behind you. Today, people with money can 
probably live wherever they want. I’m 
sure there are exceptions to that, but for 
the most part if you can afford to live in 
Simsbury (a wealthy suburban town), you can 
buy a house in Simsbury and there are 
black people who do live in Simsbury. It 
makes the minister’s job more difficult. 

The shifting political atmosphere 

Several of the leaders noted that the decline in 
religious activism has paralleled a more general 
shift in the nation’s political climate. Liberal¬ 
ism appears to many to be on the wane and this 
has had an impact on the liberally-oriented church¬ 
es and synagogues of the Hartford area. The ac¬ 
tivism of clergy and laity in the sixties was ac¬ 
companied by a sense of confidence that more lib¬ 
eral governmental policies offered solutions to 
many of the area’s problems. This sense of con¬ 
fidence has diminished in the seventies and eight¬ 
ies, leaving the religious community less sure of 
itself. 

The political leaders we talked with were more 
likely than others to place the question of reli¬ 
gious activism in a broader philosophical or ideo¬ 
logical framework. Speaking of clergy involvement 
in the Hartford housing debate, one elected of¬ 
ficial put it this way: 

If we could with a magic wand solve the hous¬ 
ing problem in Hartford County tonight by 
providing free, permanent, decent housing 
to everyone who needed it, this county would 
have the worst housing crisis of any area in 
America. We would attract everyone. People 
get the message: "Gee, this is the place 
where they really meet the needs of every¬ 
body." 

It brings in the bigger question of wheth¬ 
er we want to have a capitalist society where 
people really have to go out and scramble 
on their own or do we want to have a society 
where government takes over and tries to 
provide for everybody’s needs? You can 
build a good argument for why the govern¬ 
ment ought to meet that responsibility and 
make sure everybody has proper housing. 

But on the other hand there are many—myself 
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included—who think that when the government 
does everything for you then you have lost 
out in terms of individual freedom. My view 
is that the other side of individual freedom 
is individual responsibility. That is what 
people have to come to terms with. 

Another political official contrasted the New 
England political climate with that of the rest 
of the country. The liberalism that is dominant 
in Connecticut, he argued, has been rejected by 
the rest of the country for a form of populism 
symbolized by the election of Ronald Reagan. "As 
populism swept the West," he contended, "every 
Western state had some initiative referendum or 
recall just like California. Proposition 9, Propo¬ 
sition 13—both of those came out of the populist 
states because they provided mechanisms to short- 
circuit representative democracy which they felt 
wasn’t working. Populism provides a different 
orientation. Reagan is a populist Republican; he 
is not an idealist Republican. He did not come 
out of New England; he is not a Yalie. He is a 
cowboy. The hero of the populist is John Wayne, 
not Elliot Richardson." Where, then, are the 
liberal activists who were in the churches? He 
said: 

They don’t exist now. The last liberals were 
the Berrigans and they were Catholic. One 
must recognize that after years of activism, 
activism spent itself. The problem with 
liberalism was not that it was a bad idea but 
that it failed to achieve what it could a- 
chieve. And a lot of thunder was taken from 
the churches. 

You know, most people would let you double 
their taxes if they saw human problems being 
solved. If they saw people on Albany Avenue 
beginning to live with dignity in homes that 
were really homes, if they saw people being 
employed in jobs that gave them a sense of 
personal dignity...if that were the result 
that was achieved by the social programs of 
the fifties and sixties in our society I 
think liberalism would be alive and well and 
living in every church in the country. But 
what happened was it failed. 

Purely and simply, it failed because for 
every dollar you put into taxes you can’t 
help but think there is someone on a coffee 
break in Washington. This is what happens. 

This is what killed it. It’s what killed it 
in the churches, and your vocal liberals 
have not gone underground but have looked 
for more personal ways to resolve the high 
calling of their religions with the human 
problems that they can solve. 

A suburban officeholder shared her sympathy 
with the churches and her own frustration with the 
inability to make progress on problems of the re¬ 
gion. Problems that once seemed solvable no long¬ 


er seem to have easy answers. "On the tough is¬ 
sues the churches have tried and have always been 
present. I have been going in and out of the leg¬ 
islature now for about twelve years working with 
the League of Women Voters and I can’t ever remem¬ 
ber being in a meeting where there wasn’t some re¬ 
ligious leader trying to speak for welfare or hous¬ 
ing or something. So in the Hartford area the 
churches have tried, but they’ve been as ineffec¬ 
tive as the rest of us...we have not stemmed the 
tide." She continued, "I cannot point to the City 
of Hartford and say that anything is as good today 
as I would have hoped when I started in 1970." 

Others disagreed and felt the shifts in the po¬ 
litical climate in Connecticut and the nation are 
more temporary. In the words of one activist at¬ 
torney, "I’m not convinced that the liberal move¬ 
ment is weaker today than it has been." He felt 
that media attention to the Moral Majority and 
other conservative groups has been overdone and 
that, while there may be some increase in the in¬ 
fluence of conservatives, "the liberals are still 
out there." He acknowledged, however, a shift 
within the liberal activist community: 

Some of the people who have been involved in 
the so-called liberal movement, whether it 
was the antiwar movement or the civil rights 
movement, have drifted from these activities 
into things that are somewhat less controver¬ 
sial such as conservation and energy—envi¬ 
ronmental causes and the like. We’ve lost 
many people to these movements. Maybe they 
did not see tangible results in the civil 
rights movements and became burned out to 
some degree and maybe conservation and 
energy are things in which you can see some 
results over shorter periods of time; I’m 
not sure. Also, I think some people got 
burned out over controversy. It’s not very 
controversial—at least it hasn’t been so 
far—to be in the energy movement or the 
conservation movement, not to the same de¬ 
gree as civil rights or anti-war. 

In the minds of most of the leaders we sampled, 
in summary, the political atmosphere has changed. 
The issues are less clearly defined and the solu¬ 
tions to the problems that remain are less clear¬ 
ly defined. This has left activist-minded per¬ 
sons in the society and in the religious communi¬ 
ty with less certainty as to agenda and the means 
for shaping and influencing public policy. 

A question of will: some hard words 
for churches and clergy 

Many of the community leaders trace the low visi¬ 
bility of churches and synagogues on issues of 
public policy to questions of will or intention 
on the part of their members and leaders. Some 
of them charged that the religious community gives 
little evidence of caring about community problems. 
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Several of the most critical are deeply involved 
in congregations in Greater Hartford; they often 
pointed to specific congregations whose non¬ 
involvement is particularly irritating to them. 
Others 1 criticisms were more general. Still others 
told of attempts to interest church and synagogue 
leaders in issues of concern to them and of being 
turned away. 

One social service leader, a black woman, re¬ 
called an experience that brought an end to her 
own church involvement. Some years ago she and 
her husband made the decision to move out of the 
city to one of the outlying suburbs. With the 
help of a sympathetic realtor they identified a 
house and a parcel of land that met their needs. 
Aware of potential resistence in the virtually all- 
white town, the realtor worked with the family to 
overcome negative reactions to their purchase. 

"He was concerned," she stated. "He wanted us to 
have the house but he did not know how people 
would feel about us living in this neighborhood. 

He took our letter to the church—the Congrega¬ 
tional Church. The church people discussed our 
letter and decided they were not ready for us. 

The so-called church people. It turned me off. 

I thought, well, if they are not ready for us I 
know I’m not ready for them." Did she think the 
same thing could happen again? "Oh, yes. I 
think it would be the same. I do not think people 
change." 

A newspaper reporter—an active churchgoer— 
used words as harsh as any we heard in our inter¬ 
views. The failure of churches and synagogues to 
be more involved in community life made the report¬ 
er angry. "I can think of one particular church 
in Hartford, if I lived nearby I would make it a 
point every day to throw one rock through the win¬ 
dow of that church because they contribute nothing 
to the neighborhood, nothing to the community. 
Nothing! It's the most ruthless church I’ve ever 
seen. It’s a white church—a white church in the 
midst of a Puerto Rican ghetto with an iron fence 
around its property." 

The reporter pointed to the clergy as a major 
part of the problem, feeling the lack of involve¬ 
ment of churches and synagogues reflected a lack 
of concern on the part of clergy. "What minister 
do you know who can’t get his congregation’s ap¬ 
proval? If the minister wants to hire a new jani¬ 
tor, how long do you think that is going to take 
him? If a minister really wants to get something 
done with his congregation his full-time job is 
to make sure it happens.... Clergy have a vested 
interest in their churches and in their positions. 
They have an investment in being selfish. The 
minister has a vested interest in writing a book 
on sacred music or the history of the church. 

That, to me, is the pits!" 

Criticism of clerical leadership was not re¬ 
stricted to those serving in city churches. Three 
suburban officials recounted their experiences 


with clergy in their communities and found minis¬ 
ters, priests and rabbis hesitant to take risks 
in behalf of what they felt to be morally right. 

Each spoke of religious leaders’ hesitancy to 
speak out on issues for fear of irritating their 
members. 

The first official told of approaching an area 
ecumenical clergy group to seek support from minis¬ 
ters in a law suit challenging practices of the 
real estate industry that deny equal housing op¬ 
portunities for minority people. The reaction: 

While there were a good number of ministers 
who indicated they, personally, were sympa¬ 
thetic with what we were trying to do they 
did not feel they could, for example, preach 
on the subject or be active in trying to get 
their membership involved in efforts to scru¬ 
tinize what was going on in the real estate 
industry...• They kind of stood back and 
took a hands-off approach. 

I think they were judging where their con¬ 
gregations were and wanting not to get too 
far ahead of them.... That may be unfair, 
but that’s the conclusion I came to. I 
found that of the religious leadership—there 
were few who were willing to take the gam¬ 
ble even though they (the clergy) perceived 
it as something that ought to be done. They 
might irritate or disenchant portions of 
their congregations and that bothered me. 

You know, it gets to the heart of the matter, 
but it bothered me. 

The second official felt the clergy in his com¬ 
munity had become "rather timid souls. I used to 
see them out there, but not recently. They get 
more and more away from political decisions. I 
think this is because their congregations are so 
split. There’s conflict. You can’t get a con¬ 
sensus of the congregation. There’s a small seg¬ 
ment of each congregation that is strongly in 
favor and a small segment that’s strongly opposed." 
He is still critical of the silence of clergy. "I 
think there could be an attempt to shake these 
people up. Clergy are going to have to be a little 
tougher and maybe take a little abuse from the mem¬ 
bers and maybe some of them are going to have to 
relocate.” 

The view of the third local official was simi¬ 
lar. He noted a tendency of local ministers to 
let other community groups—such as ecumenical 
agencies—carry the ball on moral issues: 

I think there may well be a real concern 
among the clergy that the church community 
may be divided on issues. They may feel 
that their own survival depends on main¬ 
taining a stance that they don’t get in¬ 
volved in some of these issues because the 
church has no consensus on it. And I think 
they rationalize that it’s a political is- 
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Profile in Faith: Attorney 

I think the church is a critical part of who I am. 
It would be almost impossible to separate my values 
from the religious values of the church in which 
I was raised. I question some of those values to 
be sure. But, I don't think there is any question 
that if you put me in a lineup with a variety of 
Protestants and Jews, and asked a couple of signi¬ 
ficant questions, that you'd quickly say. Aha, he 
is a Catholic. 

So sure, I am strongly influenced by the church, 
but on the level of individual belief I really 
don't know what's religious in me and what's not. 

I have a strong belief that, and I guess that you 
could call it a religious belief, that those of us 
who have more, and I consider myself among those 
people, have it because of luck, providence, good 
fortune, or whatever you want to call it; and that 
those who are less fortunate have some claim on my 
excess. That is just an inherent part of me, some¬ 
thing I believe deeply. 

And I think that belief plays a part in the very 
fact that I am involved in social services and am 
not in corporate life. I kiddingly characterize 
myself as a social do-gooder. But those issues 
are important to me. I am a believer in judgment, 
of some kind or another. I judge myself and ex¬ 
pect to be judged, at least to some degree by how 
well I care for the people around me. 

I am a little bit cynical about social move¬ 
ments. So often the social movements, whether 
they happen to be anti-Vietnamese War, pro-civil 
rights, or any number of things, are led by people 
who need to lead. If it were eight centuries ago, 
it would be the Crusades, and if it were some 
other time, it would be something else. So, I am 
a little cynical about group movements led by 
charismatic figures. On the other hand, I feel 
strongly that one's individual beliefs have to be 
manifested in a pragmatic way so that if I have 
something to give, and someone else doesn't, there 
is an obligation to give of what one has to others. 

Irregularly, I am a member of a Catholic Church 
in a shore town about sixty miles from here (Hart¬ 
ford) , because I happen to spend a lot of weekends 
in that area and it happens to be a church that I 
feel very compatible with, very much a part of the 
community. I wish I were there more so that I 
could be more a part of it. I have not found in 
the Hartford area a congregation, and most specifi¬ 
cally a Catholic congregation, that I feel comfort¬ 
able in. 

I feel comfortable in my shore-town church be¬ 
cause there is a good balance of actively-addressed 
issues and emotional tolerance. I would be very 
uncomfortable in a Pentacostal charismatic church, 
it would be more emotional than I could handle—I 


am more reserved than that. And on the other side 
of the spectrum, I am not too comfortable, or my 
needs are not met, if you will, by a situation 
that is very ritualistic, very dry, very pro forma 
So, the combination for me is something that has a 
certain consistency of ritual yet at the same time 
comes across in terms of emotion, in terms of some 
degree of explicit caring, some verbalization of 
that, and some active implementation of that. I 
am a middle-class person and whatever middle-class 
people are sort of happy with, tolerance or verbal 
ization of beliefs, expression of beliefs, and I 
like to be involved in carrying it out. 

I haven't found that kind of situation in Hart¬ 
ford, and would have to say that religious institu 
tions here have very little influence on me. But 
one of the things I've been playing with, and in 
fact I've talked to a local priest about it, is to 
gather a group of people, twenty or thirty or what 
ever it happens to be, reasonably influential 
people in Hartford, who come from a common back¬ 
ground. For me that background is Catholic, maybe 
even Irish Catholic, but certainly "Baltimore 
Catechism"—a strong influence you never leave be¬ 
hind. It would be a group of people who are sort 
of comfortable with each other, and able to say to 
each other, "Where do you stand right now in terms 
of that issue?" It's a group where we all sit 
down and could say some of the things that we 
really believe, and what we might do or are doing, 
maybe in concert, maybe as individuals, about this 
or that in Hartford. It would be a no publicity, 
no rules — that's one of the rules, there are no 
rules—group which is trying to help those that 
share a common heritage, and struggle to act out 
that heritage today in society. 

I have an unreasonably strong bias against 
authority. I also have a very strong need for 
community. In dealing with the decisional as¬ 
pects of issues that puts me in a bit of a prob¬ 
lematic state. So I look for peers. What seems 
to work best for me is to slowly work through an 
issue from stage to stage, invariably with the 
help of a lot of other people f but basically and 
ultimately by myself. I make the decisions, but 
not without an awful lot of human support. 

I guess maybe what I believe in more than any¬ 
thing else is the spirit working in the world, 
both internally and externally. Internally in 
terms of being quiet sometimes, in being able to 
listen to oneself and be honest. Externally, in 
terms of listening to other people, talking, shar¬ 
ing, being shaped by them. 

So community is just very, very important to 
me. And I guess I'm really in some way saying, 
"Hey, the church isn't providing the community, I 
want the community, I would really want a communi¬ 
ty in Hartford, but I don't know where it is." 
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sue. Some of these issues really are moral. 

They are moral. 

I don’t know what the clergy are preach¬ 
ing in their pulpits but I don’t get the 
impression that there is any strong moral 
movement on their part to support at large 
many of the things supported by (ecumenical) 
groups. 

We heard criticism of the laity as well. One 
newspaper editor told of a Hartford congregation 
that had decided to stay in the city despite the 
deterioration of its neighboring community to try 
to become a positive force. ’’They did a good job, 

I think, in trying to get Christians together, 
black and white. But there are not many white 
Christians who want to sit down next to black 
Christians.” A businesswoman felt that ’’churches 
are bound by their members and decision-making is 
bound by the people who have the most money and 
who are interested in perpetuating their own ideas. 
They’re not interested in helping those who are 
without jobs and the poor. They’re not interested 
in bringing about change.” A businessman who is 
active in the Greater Hartford Jewish community 
made much the same point: ’’There used to be con¬ 
siderable activity in housing in the religious 
community. Recently, there’s been virtually none 
that I know of any significance.... If there was 
ever a time to get excited about housing it’s now— 
there are people who don’t have a place to live! 

You know why there is no movement? Because the 
vast majority, the bulk of the religious communi¬ 
ty’s constituents, are safely ensconced in the 
suburbs or wherever they are. They couldn’t care 
less about housing.” 

A Hartford political official looked at the 
lack of interest in church issue involvement on 
the part of laity with dismay. ’’There’s great 
reluctance (on the part of laity) to involve one¬ 
self with social action committees and the like. 

But that’s where the challenge is. The rank and 
file in most churches don’t have much enthusiasm 
for grappling with the issues, which is why I’m 
not so involved in the institutionalized church; 
the issues are very important to me. It’s not 
that laypeople are actively opposed when issues 
are raised. They’re just bored. It’s a sad state¬ 
ment. We in the churches have to be pushed before 
we act.” 

Running through the remarks of several leaders 
was an undertone of discouragement, a sense that 
many church leaders and members simply don’t care 
very much about what is going on around them. 

That sense came through poignantly in the inter¬ 
view with the head of a metropolitan service 
agency. He told of his role in starting a local 
group of volunteers—including a number of church 
members—to shift the expenditures of federal com¬ 
munity development money from "building sewers 
and repairing swimming pools” to developing hous¬ 
ing opportunities in a suburban community. ’’Twenty 


lousy units of housing. That was the equivalent 
to building Charter Oak Terrace (a large Hartford 
housing project) to hear the opposition tell it.” 

The attempt generated a great deal of anger and 
conflict in the community and was defeated by an 
overwhelming margin in a local town meeting. The 
opposition to the proposal was led by the chair¬ 
man of the social action committee of one of the 
community’s leading Protestant churches. 

Toward more effective religious presence 
in public policy 

We noted in the previous section that some leaders 
resist the involvement of religious groups and 
leaders in issues of public policy but that this 
was clearly a minority view in our sample of Great¬ 
er Hartford leaders. Much more dominant was the 
view that the religious community needs to be more 
involved in addressing problems and issues facing 
the region. In this section we summarize some of 
the suggestions these leaders have for strengthen¬ 
ing the religious community’s presence in these 
areas. 

It is possible to group the comments of these 
community leaders under five major themes: the 
need for more religious community involvement in 
the public policy area, the need for relationships 
between religious and other community leaders, the 
risks inherent in a more activist public posture 
on the part of religious groups and leaders, the 
sources of credibility and authority in the public 
arena, and the need for strategic sensitivity in 
approaching public issues. 

The need for involvement 

’’Churches can be effective to the extent they bust 
out of their own monastery and get involved in 
community projects, housing projects and such... 
but to the extent they just crawl into their mon¬ 
astery and get people in for discussion groups 
that isn’t going to serve the community well...." 
"Religious leaders have an obligation to do more 
than deliver a sermon on Sunday about some very 
benign subject which is generalized and not spe¬ 
cific. I would think religious leaders should in¬ 
volve themselves in the mainstream of the life of 
a community and speak out on issues, speak out 
strongly." "Leadership really should attempt to 
take stands where it’s not necessarily popular to 
take stands. There’s a lack of leadership, posi¬ 
tive leadership and I find that hard to justify. 

At least take a position on an issue.... Where is 
the moral force? I think it’s critical that it 
come from somewhere. I don’t think the church 
leadership meets that challenge.” "Churches have 
disproportionate resources. They’re capable of 
doing more than day care centers.... They should 
be raising hell about day care issues.” "Do some¬ 
thing! Whatever you want to do, but something! 
Holding our moral fiber together is more than 
just having a place for us to come on Sunday.” 



These statements from persons in a range of 
leadership positions convey some of the sense of 
frustration many leaders expressed about the rela¬ 
tively limited religious presence in the community 
beyond the walls of the churches and synagogues uf 
Greater Hartford. "They ought to be much more ac¬ 
tive than they are," stated one leader. "I don’t 
know if it’s just apathy or if they’re afflicted 
with inertia but it’s a pretty passive thing to be 
creating condominia for the elderly. It's not 
really an activist pose; you can't be much more 
conservative.” 

The need for more assertive religious involve¬ 
ment in community affairs appears to grow out of 
three concerns. The first is a sense that more 
than other institutions, religion possesses a con¬ 
cern for the whole of life. "You've got to take 
care of the whole body politic... you cannot be for 
just a single issue." Many of the leaders ex¬ 
pressed frustration with some of the national re¬ 
ligious efforts to affect public policy (such as 
the pro-life movement and the Moral Majority) on 
precisely those grounds, that their focus is too 

Profile in Faith: Appointed Government Official 

I'm not a religious fanatic but I believe the an¬ 
swer to a number of problems that exist throughout 
the world has to be the fundamental belief that 
there is someone more important than yourself. 

The bottom line is that you are going to have to 
come back to GOD or that particular person that 
you ultimately think of as more supreme than your¬ 
self, And that touches on a certain kind of reli¬ 
gion, a faith, a belief, 

I am a member of the Episcopal Church, but I 
have no qualms about what faith someone believes 
in. I think, however, you ought to believe in 
something and that something has to be more supreme 
than yourself. It may be Buddha, it may be some¬ 
one else. Or that supreme being may be love for 
the next person. But you've got to believe in 
something more supreme than yourself. 

I did not apply for my present job. I didn't 
send out any resumes or anything like that. It 
had been offered to me four times before and for 
several reasons I didn’t take it. This time 
around I made every effort in the world for them 
to say they didn't need me. But somehow, in some 
mysterious way, the good Lord said to me, "This is 
the time. You can't put it off any more." I think 
the good Lord has a hand in what happens to us. 

I really prayed over this . My wife and I dis¬ 
cussed it at long lengths before I made the deci¬ 
sion to follow His lead „ T believe in prayers and 
I believe He is the One who has guided me • 

T don't subscribe to this thinking that govern¬ 
ment is separate from religion. Religion is one 
of the basic foundations of this country: our 
money carries "In God We Trust." People assume 


narrow, too focused on single issues or on indi 
vidual self interest. One of the special contri¬ 
butions of religious leaders is an ability to 
press beyond temporary or short range concerns to 
the longer term good of the whole community. 

The second recognition expressed by several 
leaders is that the religious community helps to 
place individual issues in a broader moral or eth¬ 
ical framework. Churches and synagogues, stated 
a local official, "can help to frame issues in a 
moral tone." They have the ability, said another, 
"to capture the hearts, not just the pocketbook." 
"It’s the hearts," he argued, "that can really ad¬ 
dress problems. The gap between what government 
and industry can do has to be filled by people com¬ 
ing to appreciate and having human concern for 
their neighbor. Government cannot instill that in 
people, nor can the Chamber of Commerce, but the 
churches can." While supporting an activist role 
on the part of religious groups, he cautioned that 
their peculiar contribution can be blunted by "be¬ 
coming too bogged down in trying to do government's 
job." "I think their role is principally to focus 

that when a public official comes to speak to them 
that he'll be totally concerned with government. 

In most of my talks to groups, especially with 
church groups, I try to correlate the government 
with religion. For example, let's take the story 
of the lost sheep and the lost son. I relate the 
lost sheep to an individual or citizen who is lost 
because of no fault of his/her own. We have citi¬ 
zens here who are lost through lack of education 
or whatever through no fault of their own. Due to 
circumstances they are lost. We have citizens who 
are like lost sheep. They hear something and they 
go and follow. If something looks good, they fol¬ 
low it. But the basic thing is we recover from 
these things. We rejoice in the recovery. And 
the same thing should happen when we get a citizen 
back or when we get an institution that will take 
care of the person who is lost. 

I think we as Christians have to arrive at the 
conclusion that all problems are not solvable be¬ 
cause they weren't intended to be. God in His own 
wisdom has some problems that you are not going to 
solve. You may resolve some of them, but some of 
them are not ever going to be solved. 

We sometimes say in our church and I suspect 
yours too: "Come unto me all you who are heavy 
laden and I will give you rest." But it shouldn't 
say "rest;" it should say "refresh." Rest is to 
stop. Refresh is to go on. 

The word is that when you get down to where you 
can't go any more, that if you cry for help, some¬ 
body you believe in, which is God, he refreshes 
you, and you move on. Not stop. 

God is a Living God and I think His word is 
meant to be carried in all of our endeavors. 
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attention on the human needs that exist. It’s not 
such a good idea to try to get involved in the 
nuts and bolts of how to run the program as much 
as it is important to say the program ought to 
exist....” "I'm not overly thrilled with the idea 
of people producing resolutions," he said. "It 
looks too much to me like the legislative process 
and diminishes the real moral clout that religious 
groups have." 

A third theme expressed in support of religious 
organizations becoming more involved in community 
issues stresses the resources that they have. 
Several leaders expressed the opinion that churches 
and synagogues in Greater Hartford possess great 
wealth (although nearly as many expressed concern 
that religious institutions are having a tough time 
coping with the state of the economy and declining 
memberships). Money was, in fact, mentioned less 
often than the resource religious groups have in 
people and flexibility. "When you look at the 
inner-city churches and the mainline churches," 
suggested one social service agency executive, 

"the members of those churches are in many cases 
policymakers. They are people who set policy in 
business and government during the week." A busi¬ 
nessman reminded the interviewer that laypeople 
like to be involved. "You do me good by letting 
me do good." Several expressed their own readi¬ 
ness to be involved in community improvement ef¬ 
forts. A banker told of his participation in a 
church group that meets monthly in a local restau¬ 
rant for discussion and fellowship. Each month 
the group has a different leader. "The leader 
prepares a little program that’s spiritually ori¬ 
ented. You know, what do you like about Christ¬ 
mas? I f m thinking, what are they going to do 
when they make me the leader? I know what they’re 
trying to do and it fits them but I’m not comfort¬ 
able doing it. Ask me to wrestle with what the 
church is doing for housing in Hartford or in our 
town relative to filling the need or what our com¬ 
mitment ought to be to the black Baptist church in 
town...I wouldn’t mind leading and participating 
in a discussion like that. But when someone says, 
’Our text is Luke Chapter 6’ and asks me to lead 
a discussion on that...I’m not comfortable with 
that." 

Other leaders emphasized a flexibility that re¬ 
ligious groups have that is lacking in other in¬ 
stitutions. "Churches are in a unique position 
to focus on human need without concern for some 
of the other things that politicians are con¬ 
cerned about or business leaders are concerned 
about...." They have what some referred to as 
"captive audiences" and a chance to speak to pub¬ 
lic issues. "It doesn’t matter what Walter Cron- 
kite says; they can turn the station off. But if 
they go to church on Sunday it is hard to turn 
their ears off." In the words of another: 

If the church could tap the talent that’s 

there—even if it were two or three people— 

it could make a tremendous difference. The 


church has a real advantage as opposed to 
all other institutions in doing social 
change. People don’t realize it but when 
a congregation puts its mind to something 
it’s remarkable what they can do. (The 
flexibility) is really untapped. Federal 
grants are going to come and go. The city 
government is going to come and go. The 
United Way will come and go depending on 
the market. But the church will be there. 

If there are five people the church will 
still be there. 

...There are some built-in elements in 
what the church is that make it naturally 
powerful in a free society. Churches are 
one of the few institutions where we have 
honest-to-God free speech. You can liter¬ 
ally get into the pulpit and say what the 
hell you want. You could at least get 
away with it once. 

The need for relationships 

"What the churches want with the local political 
leaders is a relationship. They want to know who 
they are, they want to know what their thinking 
is, they want to know that if they have a problem 
they can go to them." This comment from an area 
mayor was in reference to what clergy want from 
community leaders. What community leaders want 
from religious leaders is similar: they want re¬ 
lationships. The leaders feel that such rela¬ 
tionships are not present and they regret their 
absence. They want to get to know and work more 
closely with the area’s religious leaders. Said 
an insurance company executive, "There’s a pre¬ 
sumption on the part of some religious leaders 
that all corporations are some vaguely monolithic 
dehumanizing thing, that they have a life of their 
own and they impose that life on their employees. 

By definition, any senior official of a corpora¬ 
tion must be Beelzebub incarnate in some way. By 
the same token a lot of business leaders assume 
that religious leaders are all way out and flaky 
and have no common sense. Neither of those stereo¬ 
types is true and I think that there might be more 
progress in solutions to certain problems if there 
were more formal communication channels." The 
view of a banker was similar. "The word communi¬ 
cation has become a trite word; it should be 
struck from the English language. But I think 
there has to be a lot more dialogue.... We are 
all out there looking for something; we are all 
striving to get a piece of the rock or whatever. 

It may be something physical, it may be something 
emotional or philosophical. At some point in the 
future—in order for this city to remain viable— 

I think municipal leaders, leaders of the business 
community, the educational community along with 
the church leaders have got to get together and 
see if we can redirect some of the energies we use 
in constant bickering and fighting each other— 
people have to stop telling other people what 
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Profile in Faith: State Legislator 

Each one of us has to face God in our own way in 
our own time. And, of course, I would like to con¬ 
vince you that your positions are wrong, and that 
my positions may be right. But in the ultimate 
end of it all, you have to deal with your own con¬ 
science and I have to deal with my own conscience. 

I come from a strong sense of religion and 
from a strong sense of Catholicism. But I have 
also been through a lot of pain inflicted because 
of that Catholicism and have to deal with mellow¬ 
ing my feelings for people. It is very easy when 
you are a strong religious person to know what 
sins are and to know what everybody else's sins 
are. And I had to learn not to do that. It is 
none of my business. I have to deal with myself 
and my own and not (I don't mean to be righteous) 
look down on anyone I knew was sinning. I 
was brought up at a time when you didn't get di¬ 
vorced and you sure as heck didn't get remarried. 
Anyone who did that was just disgusting. And you 
see now the world has changed a lot. You cannot 
look upon those people as disgusting and somebody 
you don't want to deal with. I remember when I 
was eighteen-nineteen and one of the women in the 
office was getting remarried and being told by a 
priest that the only wedding present I could give 
her was a pair of rosary beads or a Bible. Not 
that I ever did that because that would have in¬ 
flicted so much pain on her. I could not do that, 
that is just a real slap in the face, even if that 
was the thing I was supposed to do. But I really 
had a hard time dealing with that. I also had a 
very hard time when I was younger being told that 
I was never allowed in a Protestant church because 


needs to be done and to start listening to one 
another." 

Several leaders stressed the importance of in¬ 
formal relationships, of being able to pick up the 
telephone and work through a common problem or for¬ 
mulate plans for addressing a shared concern. 

Said one, "So much is based on existing relation¬ 
ships of one kind or another. Rarely is somebody 
sought out or contacted without that kind of per¬ 
sonal relationship. If we don f t know the people 
(from a particular religious group) we*re not like¬ 
ly to write to them and say, f hey, join us' unless 
we know somebody there." Another put it this way: 
"Individual legislators will call up and say, 
f look, this is the bill. What's your position on 
it? Does your organization have a position on 
it?' In any organization you have fifteen or 
twenty people who are deeply involved and 6,999 
who couldn't care less as long as they have their 
insurance programs and the rest. Most contact be¬ 
tween organizations is more informal, direct, per- 
son-to-person." 

Community leaders' assessment of their own re¬ 


I was friendly with Protestants and was trying to 
tell them what a great church I had, and then to 
tell them that I could not set foot into their 
churches was such a rude thing to do. So I began 
to deal with that kind of thing, it took a long 
time though. 

I think most of us who have any community pre¬ 
sence or community visibility are doing it both as 
a personal and a religious thing. You are doing 
it out of a personal thing, but your personal 
thing is based on your religious values, and your 
witness to those religious values. And those of 
us who are up front on a lot of issues come to the 
realization that those issues must be something 
that we become visible on because of our religious 
feelings and are witness to those beliefs. 

So I think in this place (State Legislature) 
being a strong religious person can presume to 
other people where you are going to stand on 
things. Sometimes you have to explain to other 
people, therefore, where you are coming from. Or 
you have to talk to them about it. I think wheth¬ 
er or not I individually have been able to share, 
to get across to people that much of what I do is 
from my religious sense, is open to question. I 
never really asked anyone if they understand where 
I am coming from. But there are many legislators 
who will vote a certain way on certain bills and 
you know it is their Catholic background that they 
have not veered away from what they were taught 
twenty-five years ago. I am not saying that it is 
right or wrong, but I am saying it is predictable. 
When they don't do that I am surprised. And they 
are probably surprised at me when I do some of 
the things that I do. 


lationship with area religious leaders varied con¬ 
siderably. Most contact with clergy tends to be 
relatively perfunctory: requests for assistance 
in obtaining street lights, special parking privi¬ 
leges, permits for block parties, securing zoning 
variances, etc. One local official told of being 
approached by a clergyman for advice on how to 
pack a parish meeting. There were, to be sure, 
exceptions. Some leaders have close relationships 
with clergy that they find satisfying and helpful 
but they tend to be the exception rather than the 
rule. 

Those who emphasized the importance of relation¬ 
ships frequently suggested the need for working in 
coalitional style. The need for religious groups 
to work with each other and with other institu¬ 
tions in pursuit of their public policy aims is 
regarded as essential. Less clear was with whom 
the churches and synagogues should be in coali¬ 
tion. Business leaders tended to look toward more 
effective incorporation of religious leaders into 
a tight-knit, unified force of established leaders. 
Others look to new forms of coalition between 
churches and those who are outside "establishment" 
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networks. One business leader was especially ada- 
ment in arguing that if religious leaders really 
want to get something done in the community they 
must align themselves with the area establishment. 
"If you really want to be in Greater Hartford—not 
the subregion, the Holyoke part of it—you can’t 
just do good work. I don’t know how you can lead 
unless you are with the leaders...sooner or later 
you’ve got to get the twenty corporations." He 
emphasized the importance of established groups 
and organizations and cited a number as examples: 
Community Chest, United Fund, Community Council, 
Chamber of Commerce, Rotary Club, Urban League, 
NAACP. "The special purpose crowds are not get¬ 
ting anything done.’* They’re "dishonest”.... 

"They give promise, the feeling that something is 
being done and then they get a counterreaction." 
"Essentially, you've got to align yourself with 
established organizations...you don’t grab onto 
everybody that pops up until they have established 
some credibility or you lose your credibility." 

The leader cited his own experience with the 
contrasting styles of two area Catholic priests: 

In the first instance a local priest had organized 
a group of parishioners to demonstrate against a 
local company to secure jobs for Puerto Rican resi¬ 
dents. The leader became involved. 

The problem was the company wasn’t hiring 
Puerto Ricans because they wouldn’t go 
through the process of interviewing. They 
knew that after they went through the pro¬ 
cedure they wouldn’t be hired. They weren’t 
qualified. What the hell...I wouldn’t go 
through the procedure either if I knew I was 
not going to get hired. So we sat over there 
in the company’s board room with the execu¬ 
tives on one side of the table and the 
priest and the Puerto Ricans on the other 
and I said, "Let’s start a training pro¬ 
gram. Let’s qualify them. If that’s the 
problem, let’s solve it. Come with me 
quietly and we’ll go to the governor and 
the federal government and we'll get some 
money." 

...We got a million dollars. To get it 
we needed to raise three or four hundred 
thousand from business. So I called a meet¬ 
ing with some business leaders and damned if 
they (the priest and the protestors) didn’t 
demonstrate at it and drove the businesses 
out to the hills. The demonstration scared 
the businesses away and brought the blacks 
out. 

Now if the priest had just shut up we 
would have had that. They denied a hundred 
people a decent job, kept them from getting 
a job. I lost 100 I could have had trained. 

Now that was not being helpful. 

The second priest used a different style. He 
signaled to the same leader his desire to become 


involved with the established community organiza¬ 
tions and to "pay his dues," serving with other 
major community leaders on task forces and com¬ 
mittees and establishing visibility and credibili¬ 
ty with the corporate community. He continued: 

It turns out he has a problem with one of 
his church programs. He needs 100 thousand 
bucks. Now there's no way the corporate 
community can give to a parochial program 
so I said to him, "Start a special program." 

He says, "I got one." I said, "Charge a 
hundred thousand for it." He said okay. He 
got his hundred thousand and he’s been get¬ 
ting it every year for five to seven 
years.... 

Now if he hadn’t been active and become 
one of the boys he wouldn't have it. It 
paid off. Now he tells me "I need 150 
thousand." I say to him, "You know how to 
get it, don’t you?" He says, "Yeah." He 
doesn't even need my help. 

A black leader spoke of coalitions involving 
church leaders but had something quite different 
in mind. "The next step," he said, "has got to 
be coalition, where you go back and you talk to 
your former friends that you have not spoken to 
in ten years." 

"I still don’t like you and you’re not my 
friend but we have to survive. You’re not 
my deadly enemy and you’re not my friend 
either but let’s forget that...." What 
you’re going to say is, "OK, fellow, I 
want you to take my hand because my sur¬ 
vival and your survival depend on how well 
we take on the enemy...." 

Once we get back to coalition, your so- 
called "Moral Majority" has to recognize us 
because we can elect people and unelect 
people. That’s power. 

Who would I have coalition with? The 
unions. Forget the biggies like the AFL- 
CIO and the Teamsters. I mean the people 
marching over there at Laurel Manor (a local 
nursing home whose employees are on strike 
for better wages). I mean the garbage work¬ 
ers, the professionals in the schools, all 
of those in the hospitals, the small com¬ 
pany unions. That would be a new tie. We 
need to tie in with the new immigrants; the 
Hispanics and the South Americans who are 
coming in. And we need the churches, not 
the big organized churches like the South¬ 
ern Baptists but there are a lot of little 
storefront churches out there. The coali¬ 
tion has got to come from the neighborhoods. 

The quality of life in Greater Hartford and the 
decisions they affect are in large part the re¬ 
sult of strong working relationships among indi- 
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viduals and organizations. Leaders differed when 
it came to the question with whom religious groups 
and leaders ought to be related. But they tend 
to be in agreement that too few religious leaders 
are represented in the relationships that count 
the most. And they are missed. 

Sources of credibility 

The leaders we talked with emphasized that all 
voices are not equal in public policy discussions. 
They spoke of the importance of economic power 
and clout but also of other sources of credibility 
and authority that are of significant importance 
for religious groups in the area of public affairs. 

Several persons mentioned the importance of 
leaders having troops. "I have a problem," said 
one, "with a self-appointed or anointed small 
clique within a large group that makes all the de¬ 
cisions, does all the research and speaks for the 
group...(religious leaders) have not been as force¬ 
ful as they could be in educating their own parish¬ 
ioners. It is very important that they spend some 
time beginning the educational process at the 
grass roots. By grass roots I mean the local 
churches and synagogues." Another asked, "Who the 
hell ever gave (one church official) the right to 
pontificate on social issues...(those speaking 
out) need to get their egos under control." 

A city official expressed frustration in know¬ 
ing whom religious leaders represent when they 
make a case for or against a public policy pro¬ 
posal: 

I have difficulty trying to figure out who 
they are representing. When I see a couple 
of priests in here I don f t know for sure 
whether they are representing the whole of 
the Hartford Archdiocese or whether they 
want to have good ties with the community or 
are out there doing what they believe is 
right on an individual basis. When someone 
comes in from a particular parish is he re¬ 
presenting the whole congregation or his own 
concern...when people come down here and say 
they represent a group I always have to de¬ 
pend upon my own intuition and my experience 
about whether that’s what the public out 
there wants. Many times a leader wants 
something but you could go out and find half 
the members of the group he represents want 
something else.... 

A legislator felt that "An awful lot of things 
that need to happen for the good of the community 
have to happen at the grass roots. I f m not sure 
whether church leaders look around and decide 
what’s best for the people and announce it to them 
or hear it from the people from the ground up and 
then decide they’d better go along. I’m not sure 
whether they are leaders or followers when it 
comes right down to it." She looks to the church¬ 


es to take an active leadership role in community 
issues. That leadership role necessitates activi¬ 
ty at the grass roots level. "One lobbyist up 
here doesn’t mean anything to me because I’m not 
sure how many people are behind him. What I would 
like to see is grass roots support. It would be a 
fantastic thing if churches could work together 
and get five hundred people in a room to say 
they’re all ready to support something constuc- 
tive—not to yell at us for doing the wrong thing 
but to come up with some creative answers." She 
continued: 

If the churches are going to get anything 
done they need to get together with more 
than one or two legislators. They need to 
get together with a whole group of us and 
work together until we come up with some¬ 
thing. Then all of us would be out front 
saying "This is what we want to do and this 
is what can help." The churches could get 
nineteen or twenty senators behind a meas¬ 
ure. ..they’ve got the votes. 

What it takes is signed statements from 
parishes that are involved with a given is¬ 
sue—the grass roots people. If I had five 
hundred signatures from different churches— 
whatever denomination they were—people 
saying, "I support the call to make decent 
housing for the poor through these methods... 
you know, with all those signatures we 
could get something done up here." 

Some of the community leaders noted that clergy 
don’t seem to realize the special sort of credi¬ 
bility and authority they possess when it comes to 
community involvement. Most of the leaders view 
religious leaders as important people, as more 
important than clergy see themselves. A social 
service leader spoke to this point. "The clergy 
may in some sense not see themselves as profes¬ 
sionals. They seem to have low self-esteem." He 
cited an effort to secure signatures from reli¬ 
gious leaders to endorse a Hartford city ordinance 
backing civil rights for gay people. Several 
clergy were willing to back the ordinance by sign¬ 
ing a letter. "It was important to have the names 
of clergy, respected clergy, to counter the opposi¬ 
tion. I really think it made a difference." While 
the attempt to pass the legislation failed, he 
stated, "The city council certainly was happy to 
see the names and get the letter and say, ’Whew, 
gee, they’re mainline, you know, and they’re sup¬ 
porting this. I’ve got somebody I can lean on be¬ 
sides these hysterical people who are throwing 
things and yelling and screaming.’" 

A news editor had the same sense that clergy 
don’t understand their own importance: "Take the 
housing issues. Let’s say the minister of some 
Congregational Church gets up and says ’You bet 
we should build low income housing.’ That’s news¬ 
worthy. It’s worth a little bit in the Courant 
(the major regional newspaper); it’s worth more 
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fore with other communities and we are not 
only the newest immigrants we’re the most 
unskilled and the poorest and they’re going, 
to make their careers on our backs. And 
we’re powerless to stop it because of the 
economics of the time. If the economic 
situation were better people would not be 
willing to permit that, but the times are 
so bad people are willing to lay it on 
anybody. 

Our economic situation is not going to 
improve in the next few years to change 
that around. We’re going to be worse off 
than ever before which means the housing 
condition will continue to worsen and more 
people will die—I mean literally die—as 
a result of fires, and more babies will be 
born anemic, there will be more and more 
guns on the street and there will be more 
drugs. 

No one wants to see that because it is 
down the road and if they don’t deal with 
it right now - today or tomorrow — then 
two weeks or a month from now we'll take 
care of that bridge when we cross it. That’s 
very frightening in a city the size of Hart¬ 
ford because Hartford is very small. 

Churches and synagogues as assets 

"Churches offer far more to towns than they take 
from towns in terms of taxes. You couldn't pos¬ 
sibly put into effect a social service system for 
the elderly, take care of the loneliness of those 
who are isolated in their homes, provide personal 
outreach to families and provide community con¬ 
cern (such as that provided by religious groups). 
As a matter of fact the churches’ dollars are much 
more effective than the towns’ themselves. The 
fiber of the community is supported by that pre¬ 
sence." This comment from a suburban public of¬ 
ficial summarized well the sentiment of the com¬ 
munity leaders when they were asked to what ex¬ 
tent local churches and synagogues are assets to 
the Greater Hartford area. 

Leaders cited dozens of churches that are doing 
an especially good job in their service to the 
community and a number of ecumenical, interfaith 
and para-parochial agencies whose work is impor¬ 
tant to life in the area. They tended to focus 
on some general areas: service to persons and 
communities with special needs, meeting the reli¬ 
gious or spiritual needs of members, providing en¬ 
couragement to individuals to live responsible 
lives, and sponsoring specific programs that meet 
area needs. 

In general, religious groups were seen as quite 
sensitive to individuals and groups who have spe¬ 
cial needs. Frequent mention was made of aid pro¬ 
vided to the elderly, youth, those without food 


and the "down and out." A state political offi¬ 
cial was one of many who singled out the Salva¬ 
tion Army. "The group I would name right off 
which typifies those with the highest motives and 
who truly exercise what they say is the Salvation 
Army. I don’t think anyone can compare to the Sal¬ 
vation Army in terms of taking account of human 
wants as they stand next to scriptural concerns. 

The Salvation Army is the great unsung hero of our 
time because they really have solved human prob¬ 
lems ." 

Leaders mentioned particular congregations that 
have effective programs of outreach to their neigh¬ 
bors: a synagogue that has been nationally recog¬ 

nized for its social action program aimed at fos¬ 
tering positive race relations in its community, 
a suburban Lutheran parish that has pressed for 
better housing for the elderly, an inner-city 
United Church of Christ congregation that has in¬ 
volved itself in the redevelopment of its neigh¬ 
borhood, a Catholic parish in Hartford whose rec¬ 
tor "knows the streets" and identifies with its 
problems, a conservative evangelical church serv¬ 
ing the Puerto Rican community that has helped its 
members break out of the welfare cycle through 
vigorous adherence to a traditional work ethic, 
and a Baptist church that exerts both spiritual 
and political leadership in Hartford’s North End. 
These are only a few examples of individual con¬ 
gregations whose community impact was cited as es¬ 
pecially important. 

Others cited ecumenical groups such as Center 
City Churches, a downtown cluster of churches com¬ 
prised of local churches of seven denominations. 

In the words of a newspaper reporter who was quite 
critical of Hartford area religious groups in 
other areas, "'We can’t do this alone as individ¬ 
ual churches,’ they say. ’There are a lot of prob¬ 
lems in our community; we need to band together.’ 

So they’ve banded together and hired a director 
and they have a building program, recreation and 
food programs for the elderly, programs of health 
care and counselling for the poor, and a center 
for street people, alcoholics and derelicts." Kind 
words were expressed for an emergency fuel aid pro¬ 
gram conducted by the Connecticut Conference of 
Churches, for refugee resettlement programs under¬ 
taken by the Jewish Federation, for the Catholic 
Church’s Campaign for Human Development and, above 
all, the quiet acts of mercy provided by churches 
and synagogues through their pastors and lay volun¬ 
teers. 

Several leaders spoke of the positive work of 
churches and synagogues in their work with youth. 
One "unchurched" businessman had praise for the 
area’s parochial school system which he views as 
providing moral direction and a solid "grounding" 
for young people. Volunteer tutoring prograijfc— 
were frequently mentioned as effective ways reli¬ 
gious groups assist in the education of the young 
and as examples of ways to use the skills of sub¬ 
urban residents to help meet city problems. 
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Not surprisingly, for many the most significant 
contributions of religious groups had to do with 
more specifically "religious” or "spiritual" serv¬ 
ices they provide for members. A physician spoke 
movingly about the work performed by parish clergy 
and chaplains in a local hospital. A suburban of¬ 
ficial cited the counselling ministry of her own 
pastor and the churches 1 role in helping people 
hold their lives together. 

A social service executive stated: 

I think it* s an asset to any community to 
have places which bring people together for 
reasons that go beyond themselves, for con¬ 
cern about others. And clearly I think 
that's one of the rock-bed characteristics 
of religion. People are coming together not 

Profile in Faith: Social Service Agency Director 

When we first moved to this town in the late 
1960's, we tried the local parish a couple of 
times and were turned off. It was very old line 
in its thinking, and its liturgy was not to our 
liking . So we tried the other Catholic church in 
town, and that happened to be the Sunday after 
Kent State. During the sermon that morning, the 
priest was talking about how things of this world 
are not important, and how you only have to pay 
attention to the next world. The juxtaposition of 
what had happened at Kent State that week and the 
sermon was too much. We were out for five years. 

What brought us back? Well, we didn't return 
to either of the two parishes in town. Rather we 
started attending the Catholic church in a neigh¬ 
boring town . We found it to be much more alive, 
and much more tuned in to the needs of our family. 
We probably came back primarily for the kids. 

Both my wife and I felt that religious education 
was an important thing. At some point in their 
lives our children will be making their own deci¬ 
sions about church involvement and both my wife 
and I happen to feel that such decisions are bet¬ 
ter made when they are made against the background 
of experience. 

Beyond attending mass, I have not been very ac¬ 
tive in the church, and although I've been very 
active in dealing with social issues in other con¬ 
texts, I really haven't pursued it within my con¬ 
gregation. I think to really enlist other people 
into doing the kinds of things that you believe in 
you have got to be a part of their lives in more 
than just going to church services together. And 
admittedly, we relate to the town in which our con¬ 
gregation is located only because of the church. 

And we go there because the church's liturgy is 
better than what we can find elsewhere. And you 
know, without being neighbors, without bumping in¬ 
to those people in the supermarket, and in the 
hardware store, you just don't have the same, or 


only for their own needs but out of concern 
for a world that's larger than themselves— 
with attention to those who are disadvan¬ 
taged or at least less advantaged than 
themselves. 

One of the important functions performed by 
religious groups, in the view of several of the 
leaders, is the reinforcement of traditional values 
and standards of behavior. "I recognize the church 
as a necessity in terms of maintaining social or¬ 
der," stated one agency head. "It's an institu¬ 
tion that deals with social order from a spiritual 
sense. The more it makes its presence felt in a 
time of crisis, the better." Several leaders 
noted that persons with strong religious back¬ 
grounds make better employees, that such persons 
are more compassionate toward others, more reliable 

the right kind of contacts. So I don't see myself 
getting more involved in, for example, serving on 
a parish council because it is not enough a part 
of my overall life; it is just a matter of that is 
where we go for weekend services. However, if 
that church or that kind of church was located in 
my town, I might consider it. 

I think it is fair to say that the church is 
not the most important part of our lives, or even 
our present religious experience. Yet I think 
there continues to be a value set, which is com¬ 
municated by religion, in conjunction with values 
from a lot of other places, that is extremely 
valuable and important to me. 

I think I've seen more realistic and moving re¬ 
ligious experiences in the last two or three years 
at funerals that I have attended, than I have in 
other kinds of religious settings. I don't know 
for sure why that is. It's not the form. It's 
not the ritual. I think it is the level of under¬ 
standing about human beings and their needs, and 
in the words that are used to articulate this, 
and I think the genuineness of the expression be¬ 
hind these words, that I have seen in some two or 
three Jewish funerals and most recently in a 
Catholic one. 

What I want, what I need, from the church, from 
religion, is more of a focus on the present needs 
of living human beings than on the eternalness of 
those human beings after they die. I want the 
church to be a place where people come together 
for reasons beyond themselves, not just coming to¬ 
gether for their own personal needs, but out of a 
concern for a world that is larger than themselves, 
with special attention towards those who are dis¬ 
advantaged or at least less advantaged than them¬ 
selves. And coupled with that a genuine and sin¬ 
cere attempt to understand the needs of these 
people and an expression of this understanding in 
ways that shows one really, really cares. 
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and better equipped to deal with personal and em¬ 
ployment problems. 

One businessman worried that younger persons in 
the business community are less likely to have 
strong religious backgrounds. "Most of the persons 
now heading companies," he observed, "had some form 
of church orientation as youngsters, so I think 
they have had that basic influence.... When these 
people retire and are replaced by people who had 
no meaningful church background, that T s going to 
provide an altogether different situation. We 1 re 
seeing a little of that come to play now." A sub¬ 
urban government official concurred: "There’s a 
lot of the ’what’s in it for me’ attitude. A 
’take care of number one’ philosophy is dominant 
in a lot of people." Church and synagogue partic¬ 
ipation are seen as encouraging responsibility 
for others and service to the community and many 
leaders are worried about maintaining this sense 
as organized religion loses its hold on younger 
leaders in the community. 

We heard both positive and negative comments 
about the activity of religious groups and leaders 
in dealing with community problems and issues. 

Since the following section catalogues some of the 
more critical comments it is worthwhile to note 
here some of the positive remarks we heard. 

Several leaders noted that while housing re¬ 
mains a major problem in the Hartford area, indi¬ 
vidual congregations and ecumenical groups have 
played an important role in housing construction 
and in bringing the housing issue before the gen¬ 
eral public. Much of the low and moderate hous¬ 
ing and the housing for the elderly in the city 
and its suburbs has been constructed under the 
auspices of religious groups. A banker speaks of 
the churches’ role in housing and notes that al¬ 
though housing remains a major area problem, the 
churches are playing an important role. "What non¬ 
governmental groups are doing it?" he asked. "The 
only group doing it is the churches, at least 
some of the churches." City officials recognized 
the large number of projects that have been spon¬ 
sored by local congregations and the dedication of 
volunteers who have overcome major obstacles in 
the process. A leader of a recent demonstration 
by Hispanic residents to protest the lack of hous¬ 
ing in the city cited the importance of clergy 
support in this effort: "They were very good at 
rallying people and getting people to march with 
the families or for the families to City Hall. 

They helped in seeing to it that Hartford Police 
would not use their guns or their clubs so that 
they weren’t pushing people around and nobody got 
hurt." She continued: 

If that larger group of people had not been 
there that would not have been the case. So 
they can be very helpful; they can be very 
influential. I feel they could have played 
a bigger role if they had been in from the 
time we got the families in but they did 


come in, they brought food to the families, 
they got some small grants and got people 
to make contributions, they helped with 
clothing for the children who didn’t have 
winter coats. So definitely there was a 
lot of help. 

Several of the community leaders suggested that 
if Hartford’s housing problems are to be solved 
the religious community will play an important role. 

Some leaders also cited the positive contribu¬ 
tion of religious groups in helping to alleviate 
problems of intergroup relations in the area. Per¬ 
sons pointed with appreciation to cooperative ef¬ 
forts between suburban and inner-city churches and 
suggested that more of this activity is needed to 
overcome the distance that exists between the cen¬ 
tral city and its surrounding communities. Jewish 
and Christian leaders pointed to the religious com¬ 
munity’s role in fostering understanding among 
religious groups and were encouraged by churches’ 
openness to confronting anti-semitism and insensi¬ 
tivity to Jewish community feelings around Christ¬ 
mas observances in the public schools. 

"Anybody who looks at a New England town," sum¬ 
marized one leader, "has to know that the town was 
founded by a church." In an almost unspoken way 
the churches and synagogues help to give a flavor 
to the life and character of the region. The lead¬ 
ers we interviewed recognize and appreciate that 
presence. 

Hartford’s religious community 
and public policy 

While community leaders were quick to point to 
ways churches and synagogues represent assets to 
their communities they were less affirming of the 
religious community’s performance in addressing 
themselves to root causes of major area problems. 
For most leaders the religious community’s priori¬ 
ties are perceived as being in other areas. Speak¬ 
ing of the leader of his own faith group one promi¬ 
nent businessman put it this way, "...my impression 
is that he is more interested in prayer and indi¬ 
vidual sanctity than in social reform. I don’t 
know that this is true, but that’s the impression 
I get." Words like "passive," "reactive," "ir¬ 
relevant," "timid," "antiseptic," "selfish," 

"weak," and "uninvolved" were used to describe 
the role of religious groups and religious leaders 
in the public arena. 

A few general comments on the public role of 
churches and synagogues give a flavor of what we 
heard. A Hartford political leader looked at the 
religious community in relation to other interest 
groups. "On a scale from one to ten compared with 
business, ethnic groups and so forth," he suggest¬ 
ed, "the churches would rate about a two." A 
medical doctor was equally negative in his evalua¬ 
tion: 
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From my standpoint most religious leaders ig¬ 
nore these issues. Certainly they don T t be¬ 
come active advocates or take a leadership 
role in trying to propose some actions or 
solutions to problems.... From my stand¬ 
point, most churches—not religions, but 
most churches—are basically businesses and 
they’re in the business of survival like all 
others. Maybe they don’t have the freedom. 

Maybe the fight for survival has taken all 
their strength. I don’t know. 

A former newspaper reporter who is still active 
in media circles noted that a more active spirit 
was once evident in Hartford area churches but is 
largely missing today. He traced the absence to 
"burnout” on the part of many laypeople. 

Today there’s a different perception of what’s 
possible.... Ten years ago there were activist 
people in churches. You could go out to West 
Hartford to a half dozen different churches 
and, boy, there were people who were study¬ 
ing civil rights, studying housing, getting 
involved...(but) you get tired and nothing 
happens and you sort of assume the problems 
have been ameliorated in some way and you 
go do something that is more productive. 

The inability to point to active religious com¬ 
munity involvement with the moral dimensions of 
public issues is a source of disappointment for 
many leaders. "I'm not conscious of much impact 
from the churches," stated one social service lead- 


Profile in Faith: Journalist 

I was raised in the Disciples of Christ, in the 
liberal branch. When I came here there were no 
Disciples churches so I tried the Congregational 
Church and found it very cold, so I joined the 
Methodist congregation in town . We have an inter¬ 
faith marriage, so my spouse doesn't join us much, 
but we are raising our children in the Methodist 
Church and I'm on the social concerns committee. 

I was raised in a very religious home, my 
father was very active teaching Sunday School, 
and we were in church from early morning to late 
afternoon on Sunday. It was a very loving church, 
and it was a very warm church. I even gave con¬ 
siderable thought to becoming a missionary until 
I discovered I had a talent for writing. 

I think that, above all, the reason my reli¬ 
gious background in childhood was so good was De- 
cause I was protected from the human side of the 
church. My parents protected me from it. It was 
not a child's business to know the church was in 
the red, it was not a child's business to know we 
had to fire the choir director. Now that I'm 
grown up, it's hard for me to reconcile the fact 
that religious leaders are just people and that 


er, "and that's what concerns me. It bothers me 
tremendously." He goes on: 

Active as I am (in public policy areas) I 
should be impacted and I'm willing to be. 

I’m looking for that. I need that leader¬ 
ship. A lot of people who put us out here 
as leaders—maybe some of them won't admit 
it—but I'm one who admits I need it. The 
ministers and the institution of the church 
are not directly and overtly active enough. 

Not all of the community leaders we interviewed 
concurred with these generally negative assess¬ 
ments of the religious community's role in address¬ 
ing public policy concerns. One East Hartford of¬ 
ficeholder felt the churches' role on public poli¬ 
cy formation in his community is a significant one. 
"There is active involvement in the public setting. 
There’s a minister, a reverend or a priest at most 
public gatherings and they’re very visible. I 
think it’s something the community expects and 
something the community will demand if it’s not 
there." 

Others—a small minority—felt that churches 
and synagogues should not be involved in the pub¬ 
lic arena and that a lack of visibility in dealing 
with public issues is appropriate. "Religious 
leaders," in the words of one media representa¬ 
tive, "should have a low profile rather than a 
high profile in political issues." Religion, ac¬ 
cording to this perspective, is personal and pri¬ 
vate. "People are unable to deal with their reli- 

they have affairs, steal money and are just human. 

My religious training led me to believe that 
God will forgive a whole lot in this world but he 
will not forgive your turning your back on some¬ 
one who is in trouble, who is suffering. This is 
something my father and I have often talked about: 
there are a lot of ways to get to heaven but there 
is only one sure way to get to hell and this is by 
refusing someone who needs help. 

My minister often talks about God's forgiving 
love and how everybody is worthy of giving love. 
But what he does not say are things like "We have 
some things in our life that are more than ques¬ 
tions of basic honesty and not murdering people. 
There are some people who make $300 a week and 
some people who make $500 a week and there are 
some people who make $32 a week. Sharing and lov¬ 
ing means that people who make $300 and $500 have 
to share with those who are making $32 a week." 

Churches have got to start making God a visible 
spirit and a dynamic force that directs people to 
interact with other people. I think there is too 
much ceremony and too much talk and too much fame 
and not enough ditch digging. 
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in the Glastonbury Citizen, if that ! s where he is, 
simply because he’s the spiritual leader of a 
group of people.... That's the way people like 
that are perceived, so they*re entitled to speak." 
The editor went on: 

You know that the Catholic Archbishop repre¬ 
sents a certain block of people. So if he 
chooses to say that the sun is rising tomor¬ 
row we’ll go there at least to hear him. 

We’ll go automatically. If the Episcopal 
Bishop holds a news conference we f ll go with¬ 
out much doubt. If somebody else says, I T m 
going to make a statement you tend to say, 

"Now let’s see. Who is he?" If he’s some¬ 
body you’ve never heard of you’ll probably 
go to find out who he is.... 

The Congregationalists are a special case. 

I remember one of their heads who issued a 
statement and it just didn’t play. I remem¬ 
ber asking at the time why he didn’t get 
covered. The reason was the media didn’t 
recognize him as a spokesperson for a very 
large group of people because he wasn’t. 

He was a Congregationalist and we knew how 
that worked. They may have elected him to 


Profile in Faith: School Administrator 

I guess the main point at which ethical values 
come to bear on my work is with respect to the 
questions of the moral quality of the educational 
experience. That’s difficult to deal with. Quite 
frankly I have a hard time just making sure that 
we have kids coming to school and that we have all 
the pieces together and in line. It's hard to 
stop and worry about those things. 

Every once in a while an issue comes up, a 
little something here or there. Some of them 
are rather simplistic, like prayer or a silent 
period in the schools . Forget about getting into 
what we are teaching in terms of moral values . 

I have to tell you I simply do not have the time 
to talk about those things . If they come up it's 
usually on a one-to-one basis or in a meeting with 
my key staff. Someone will say we ought to look 
at that and we go on to the next thing. 

I'm conscious of the importance of values in my 
work. I think one has to work at it to be con¬ 
scious of questions of honesty, justice, brother¬ 
hood, those kinds of things. I doubt that I'd 
sit down with anybody anywhere and say, "This week 
we have to be honest and next week we will take 
care of justice and brotherhood." On the other 
hand I try to behave personally in a manner which 
might demonstrate I am honest and I try to be fair 
I try not to be biased or prejudiced. To what ex¬ 
tent I am successful is for somebody else to judge 
but at least I've tried to do that. Yet I see 
that there are difficulties when we look at how we 


chair the statewide Conference of Congrega¬ 
tional Churches but he can’t speak for them 
and we figured that out pretty quickly. 

But a Congregational pastor of a dominant 
church in a community can speak. He undoubt¬ 
edly plays that with some political sense. 

If he is at all into mucking around with 
temporal problems he’s very conscious of how 
an issue will play in his congregation. 

He’s got to keep his job and he wants people 
to come to his church and all those things 
but once in a while he can choose to say, 

"I’m going to be out front on this one; I’m 
going to offer some leadership." 

The editor's sense—and that of several of the 
leaders we talked with—is that religious leaders 
have, by simple virtue of their positions, more 
inherent authority and influence than they recog¬ 
nize or exert. 

Another source of credibility in the public 
arena is the ability to demonstrate efforts over 
time that show the religious community’s concern 
in a particular problem area. Hartford's deputy 
mayor received a good deal of support from the 


do get the message about brotherhood and lack of 
prejudice across to kids when our city is segre¬ 
gated—North End, South End, this, that, white, 
black, etc. That is the reality they fully recog¬ 
nize. It is almost hypocritical to say man should 
love his fellow man no matter what color, or reli¬ 
gious creed—in the face of that reality. 

My parents had a tremendous influence on the 
way I feel today. We didn't have much, at least 
materially. And even though my father was very 
strict, I always felt that love and affection were 
solidly there from both of them. And they were 
very giving to other people, especially my mother, 
to whom persons in the neighborhood often came for 
advice or help. If it was cold out, she would 
even invite the men working on the street into the 
house for hot coffee. 

Today, my wife and friends are certainly impor¬ 
tant influences on my own values. We enjoy a good 
relationship in terms of being able to talk about 
anything. At another level it is in my profession¬ 
al relationships that I listen most carefully be¬ 
cause I want to know what my colleagues are think¬ 
ing and to benefit from their experiences. Unfor¬ 
tunately because of my position it's usually up to 
me to make a decision and I think that sometimes 
affects the communications. Not in all cases, but 
sometimes. I do listen to my colleagues and I 
think it's good to get a variety of opinions. 

I am Catholic, made my first communion and 
stuff like that. But that’s about it. I haven't 
attended for years and years and years. 
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community leaders by turning the religious com¬ 
munity’s protest over housing for the city’s poor 
back into their laps. He was asking, in effect, 
what right do churches have to complain about the 
city’s performance when they haven’t done their 
share? A civic leader was delighted; "He threw 
the ball right back in their court,” she said. 

A political leader made the point nicely: ”The 
churches can be leaders by addressing social con¬ 
cerns in pragmatic ways without the government’s 
help. Obviously, they don’t have the resources 
that government or private industry have but I’m 
much more impressed when a leader comes to me and 
says, ’Look, I’ve been trying to shelter the home¬ 
less but the problem is beyond my ability to help. 
Will you help us out?’ than his saying by resolu¬ 
tion or behind the scenes lobbying that the city 
should be doing more. The reason is that my ob¬ 
vious response to a resolution is ’What have you 
been doing?’ I think that’s important. I would 
like to see churches lead by doing first.” 

The risks 

There was considerable awareness among the communi¬ 
ty leaders that when religious groups and leaders 
get involved in public debate they run risks. We 
have already heard some of the leaders speak of 
the fact that religious groups are not united in 
their social views and that clergy are sensitive 
to divisions in their congregations. 

Some of the leaders pointed to other kinds of 
risks that arise when the religious community in¬ 
volves itself in controversial issues. For the 
most part the leaders would have the churches and 
synagogues take these risks, but they are sensi¬ 
tive to their implications. 

Several of the leaders who urged a more activ¬ 
ist role on the part of religious groups confessed 
unease when such activism is actually forthcoming. 

A number cited the involvement of the Catholic 
Archbishop of Boston in two 1980 Congressional cam¬ 
paigns in which he implicitly endorsed pro-life 
candidates and opposed the election of others. 

Some felt he had crossed over a line between moral 
leadership and political partisanship; others ad¬ 
mitted that if he had been on the other side of 
the issue they’d have felt differently. 

The more general point regarding the risks in 
public issue involvement had to do with the loss 
of a special mystique, one that religious leaders 
still possess, when they involve themselves in 
public controversy. In the words of a realtor, 
”It’s a sensitive world out there. When religious 
leaders participate politically, they—like all of 
us in the public eye—are faced with the slings 
and arrows of countervailing views.” Another 
cautioned against viewing religious organizations 
as the "sole source of righteousness in the socie¬ 
ty: There’s always the possibility that church 
leaders could be wrong on occasion. It has been 
known to happen." He also stressed the confusion 


that ensues when different religious groups take 
different positions on public issues. 

Two leaders were particularly vocal on the 
risks when religious leaders become involved with 
controversial matters. The first nevertheless en¬ 
dorsed such involvement; the second opposed it. 

The first leader pointed to the rough and tum¬ 
ble of the public arena: 

There’s nothing especially sacred about their 
being ministers when they jump into the are¬ 
na. In terms of the things that come at you, 
your opponents are going to talk about you 
and all of those things. It affects the in¬ 
stitutions they represent. If I come at you 
as a political opponent and I say you’re out 
in left field on an issue and do all the 
things that people do to win in political 
life, it comes back at you as a minister, be¬ 
cause people remember you’re a minister of 
such and such a church. Baptist or Congrega¬ 
tional or whatever. If you lose, people 
don’t forget the things that were said about 
you.... 

Ministers are not exempt from being as 
wrong on an issue as any individual might 
be. It does not necessarily enhance their 
credibility. If they have a nasty fight and 
lose in the political arena it can impact 
their institution and themselves. It can 
reduce their stature. 

A second leader held the view that organiza¬ 
tions that are vocal on public issues should be 
held to a higher standard than those which are 
not. "One would hope that those who want to 
take a high profile stance on a particular issue 
are going to get very much involved in it.” He 
expressed his viewpoint: 

I realize it is risky to start to draw lines 
and say where religion ought to get involved 
and where it should not get involved. We 
(politicians) can say, "We ought to stick to 
politics and you should stick to taking care 
of souls," but I realize that’s too simplis¬ 
tic and religious groups have always gotten 
involved in public affairs.... Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal societies put themselves at risk when 
they get into the political area. It’s con¬ 
troversial and those of us who jump in know 
we are in an area where we get swiped at 
and hit at and where we take our own hits. 
Usually, religious groups are above a cer¬ 
tain kind of controversy and they ought to 
realize that they are going to subject them¬ 
selves to the same kind of controversy that 
other public officials or interest groups 
get subjected to. So, I wouldn’t want to say 
you have no right to get into that area; I 
would just say when a religious group gets 
into an area of public affairs they ought to 
know what they are getting into.... 
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Profile in Faith: Elected Town Official 

I am an ecumenical person. I was raised in the 
Presbyterian church, was very involved in a Metho¬ 
dist church where we lived before coming to New 
England, and am now a member of a Congregational 
church and had been very involved with it. But I 
will say this, you cannot be actively religious if 
you are in politics. You have to ban everything 
in your life, including your husband and children. 
It is a totally consuming thing, you don't have 
time to do anything for yourself. I do manage, 
however, to attend worship services fairly regu¬ 
larly. 

Has my church involvement been helpful or sup¬ 
portive to me personally in dealing with the kinds 
of issues that I face as an elected official? No, 
not in an institutional way, not the church as a 
unit. Except, that the people, the members, are 
generally supportive. They come up to me and say, 
"You are doing a grand job," and that sort of 
thing. That is very nice. 

I think your own individual faith supports you 
on the job. For me, it's particularly as I 
wrestle with personalities. I think that's the 
hardest thing: People you basically don't like and 
don't agree with, but whom you have to like and 
agree with in order to put across a program . It 
takes something extra to be able to do that. You 
have to say to yourself that these are human be¬ 
ings, and it's your job to get the greatest poten¬ 
tial out of them. It’s one of the places where 
you reach back and say, "I have got to think of 
these people in a different context than I might 
ordinarily. They are fellow human beings who have 
needs, and these needs are things that I really 
have to care about." I find that my religious 
faith helps me to do that, to be able to get along. 

It’s a free county and they certainly have 
a right to get involved. All I'm saying is 
that if they do, then they are in the fish¬ 
bowl. And you run into an awful lot of com¬ 
peting views of society and ideas of how 
society ought to be organized. 

Most of the leaders, in summary, want to see 
more involvement of churches and synagogues in ad¬ 
dressing major issues facing the Hartford region. 
They are aware, however, that life in the fishbowl 
is not always pleasant. 

A call for strategic sensitivity 

Achieving more effective religious presence with 
respect to social issues is seen by most of the 
community leaders as calling for more sensitivity 
to the way groups attain their goals in Greater 
Hartford. For many, there is a need to think 
carefully about strategies for attaining greater 
influence and the social and moral implications 
of decisions in the public arena. 

A minority of the leaders would have religious 


I think the best thing about my church is that 
I know those people who are there, and if I have 
a problem, as I did have recently with a family 
that had drug problems, I am able to go to my 
pastor, or someone else, and point out where the 
institutional system was letting them down, versus 
where the personal problems of the family were in¬ 
ternal problems. 

Because I know the people, I know what their 
expertise is, and they can help me do my job know¬ 
ing what we should do next in terms of social out¬ 
reach as a town. It's more knowing the people 
than any specific action on the part of the church 

I gave a speech at a political convention and 
afterwards I was asked by someone for an interview 
I quickly discovered that it was a homosexual 
group who wanted to have my opinions on tape about 
the ability of homosexuals to teach in the schools 
to hold any job in town, or in the state, and so 
forth. And that is an issue which troubles me 
greatly because I don't really know how one re¬ 
solves a stand on it. Homosexuals have been push¬ 
ing very hard for an equal rights amendment, that 
type of thing, in the state; and the city of Hart¬ 
ford has finally put in some sort of equal rights 
provision. My feeling has always been that if I 
got pressed on that, I would really go to my pas¬ 
tor and talk to him about why the United Church of 
Christ has apparently taken a pretty strong stand 
for homosexuals and what the reason behind it is. 
And I would ask him how the community is protected 
in some ways as to what it perceives as the prob¬ 
lem. I am not sure that there is really a problem 
and how this has been supported by the church. 

Even whether it really is a support or whether it 
is that the leaders are undecided, because I think 
it is an extremely complex issue. 

groups take to the streets to demonstrate in sup¬ 
port of particular positions. One leader said: 

I often wonder—if this were the best of all 
possible worlds—what would happen if one 
Sunday all the preachers got up in their 
pulpits and said, "O.K., the kids in this 
city cannot do math and the white kids do 
not see enough black kids (except for those 
on juvenile delinquency posters) to know if 
they are good or bad. Here is what we are 
going to do. On Sunday—a week from today— 
we are all going down to City Hall and we 
are going to insist that these things be 
done. Can we imagine the force of such a 
thing if 12,000 people from twelve churches 
or thirty churches gathered and their minis¬ 
ters said, "Here are my people and this is 
what we want?" 

Far more prevalent than this was the view that 
visibility and demonstrations are less effective 
than other methods for achieving influence in 
Greater Hartford. "Churches are best served by 
being smart in politics," said a state political 
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official. "Part of their problem is the very num¬ 
ber of positions they take: if you take positions 
on everything, you are really taking no position 
at all. If the churches are going to take public 
positions they need to do it in a strong but re¬ 
spectful way, without signs and flagwaving." He 
continued, "Religious groups will get greater 
power as they select what they do carefully and 
as they plan well. The biggest problem is that 
they flail out in everything that comes along, 
with little imagination and little ability to ac¬ 
tually sit down and work through a solution to 
the problem itself." A sympathetic Hartford of¬ 
ficial expressed frustration with a seeming in¬ 
ability of religious leaders to focus on issues 
over time and to restrain their egos. He cited 
one clergyman active in the Hartford housing pro¬ 
test: "I’ve never seen him mediate an issue; I’ve 
only seen him speak out. His presence is like 
that of most religious organizations—it's high 
profile; make a public statement and disappear. 

He takes off without leaving a single piece of 
paper, a single statement telling us what the hell 
he wants us to do. He just says, ’Here, city, you 
house these poor people.'" What kind of leader¬ 
ship is needed? The official responded: "Lead¬ 
ership, to me, is not on the fly; it’s not just 
thirty seconds on the evening news. It’s being 
here over time, staying with the parties involved. 
This position involves extraordinary time commit¬ 
ments. Regligious leaders ape the politicians, 
issue by issue, dealing with them on the surface; 
they never stop and really wrestle with problem¬ 
solving. They appear on the six o’clock news and 
go on.... I'd like them, in general terms, to 
stick with issues, to address themselves to issues 
that lend themselves to resolution; to narrow 
their focus to those on which progress can be 
made. Don’t just tell us to solve the housing 
crisis. Understand the issue. Get the cities 
and towns and the state involved. They take a re¬ 
port card tack. That’s confrontationist. It’s a 
constant presence that makes the real difference." 

Several leaders emphasized the need for those 
involved in public issues to prepare themselves 
to be involved. A suburban mayor reports that, 
in general, churches "haven’t done their homework" 
when it comes to public issues. "I find a tremen¬ 
dous naivete about the political process and about 
the real world in their approaches." The lack of 
preparation is irritating to public officials. 

"If they would come in and sit at my desk or put 
a plan on the table and say, 'this is the problem 
and here is what we are prepared to do to help 
solve it,*" said one official, "I think they would 
be much stronger. I don’t think we are seeing 
that enough now. It’s easier to gripe than to 
create." Another spoke of effective lobbying: 

It’s always nice to have someone who has done 
his or her homework. The lobbyists that have 
the most impact on me—even though they may 
not always get what they want from me—are 
the ones that are teachers, the ones that 
lead me into areas I wasn’t aware of and can 


follow up myself to see if what they present¬ 
ed was accurate or not.... An effective way 
to get a council member thinking your way is 
to provide some information they don’t know 
about. 

"There are certain exceptional circumstances in 
which righteous indignation should be expressed," 
stated the state official, "but they really ought 
to be reserved for those rare occasions when a 
shock is necessary. I don’t think that should be 
very often because it doesn’t accomplish nearly 
as much as the daily caring (about public life)." 
The strategy needs to fit the situation and the 
issue. In the words of a suburban human relations 
commissioner, "You try to assess your community 
and ask yourself what is going to be most effec¬ 
tive there. If we were to shout from the roof¬ 
tops, in this town, we wouldn’t have any support 
today." 

Others pointed to the importance of having 
strong, consistent organizational structures to 
support public policy aims. Interreligious coop¬ 
eration, in concert with secular groups, is seen 
as essential, for as one leader put it, "It doesn’t 
do much good to go to city hall alone." Some 
leaders expressed frustration with existing inter¬ 
faith structures. A Jewish attorney who has been 
active in interfaith activities found the constant 
organizational changes in ecumenical circles con¬ 
fusing: "I could name you ten or twelve differ¬ 

ent groupings that have existed since I’ve been 
around Hartford, all of which have gone through 
transitions and phases. I’ve been to so many 
meetings of the Council of Churches—the Hartford 
Council, the Connecticut Council and so forth. 

Then it switches around, sometimes with the Cath¬ 
olics, sometimes without. There will be a period 
of two or three years and there will be dialogue 
on some things and then the people change." An¬ 
other attorney is frustrated by a shift in the 
philosophy of the state council of churches; 

"They had broadened the coalition of religious 
and non-religious groups together for mutual moral 
concerns (but) now that has merely vanished and 
disappeared." A leader who was active in ecumeni¬ 
cal affairs at the time of the formulation of the 
interfaith (Protestant and Catholic) conference 
of churches recalled "going through the business 
of whether we could change our name so we could 
bring the Catholics in." He regrets the change: 
"There’s nothing wrong with having the Catholics 
involved if they wanted to join what we were doing, 
but it struck me that what the Council of Churches 
did was change the nature of what it stood for for 
the sake of an ecumenism I never felt really mat¬ 
tered very much. It seemed to me much better that 
churches have a strong sense of what the devil 
they stood for rather than try to be ecumenical.... 
It was a pretty nifty council of churches but it 
isn’t anymore; it's a pretty crummy council of 
churches." 

The role of churches and synagogues in educat¬ 
ing laity about issues facing the region received 
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considerable attention. Leaders who are active in 
congregations frequently cited the impact of preach¬ 
ing and study groups on their own views. Many of 
the leaders are convinced that some area problems 
go unresolved because the general public is un¬ 
aware they exist. Local churches and synagogues 
are seen as being in an excellent position to 
raise the consciousness of the general public. A 
legislator put it this way: "While the leaders 
are up here pushing for certain things if you talk 
to the man in the street, he's not behind the 
leaders at all. And it is the men in the street 
that we need. Those are the votes out there. 

Those are the people who will either support us 
or kill us.... M The legislator feels they are in 
the churches and synagogues of the region. 

Profile in Faith: Bank Executive 

I guess I am kind of middle-of-the-road if you are 
speaking of religion. I go to church on a regular 
basis, but I am not what you might say, a born- 
again Christian. I belong to a Baptist church, 
and I've been chairman of its fund drive, and pres¬ 
ident of the Board of Trustees. But right now, 
although I'm there every Sunday, I'm not all that 
heavily involved in the actual work of the church, 
not as involved as maybe I could or should be. 

This year in particular, I'm so heavily involved 
down at work, and I'm also heavily involved as 
president of the Board of Trustees for a secondary 
school academy started by the Baptist church years 
ago, and involved on the Board of a local philan¬ 
thropic foundation. So my involvement with the 
church is hit or miss, it's sporadic, and I'd hate 
to be the church to depend on the continuity of my 
support over the years. 

But the church, and my religious background, is 
very much a part of me, and an important influence 
on what I am all about and the decisions with 
which I am faced. Not directly. Indirectly. On¬ 
going support. I don't know, I guess with 57 years 
being brought up in a Christian home, Christian 
church, it becomes a part of you. The home, the 
church, I can't put my finger on it specifically. 

How to put it. It is probably behind every basic 
decision I make. It's not really a very conscious 
thing. It's not an ornament that I wear out on my 
sleeve. I don't go around saying, "Well, based on 
my Christian principles, we are going to do it 
this way." On the other hand, I would hope and I 
sincerely believe it is the underlying root of 
every decision • It is the end-of-the-line reason 
why I am involved with the foundation, and why I 
am involved with the academy . 

My corporate involvements—the situation is a 
little bit more ambiguous. In that world reli¬ 
gious values are seldom, if ever, explicitly men¬ 
tioned. There is an operational separation of 
corporation and religion, and for someone who does 
find a great deal of inspiration from religion, 
that has to be a point of tension. 


An Hispanic leader emphasized both educational 
and empowerment themes in urging more focus on the 
laity: 

More than speaking for their groups, they 
should be teaching their groups to speak for 
themselves and that T s not happening. They 
should be teaching their constituents to 
learn the issues and to deal with the issues, 
and not just by marches because marches 
don't do a thing. I see them being the 
leadership and I don't see them developing 
leadership as much as is necessary out 
there. Therefore, they become crutches.... 

They (religious leaders) are very good. 

There is that separation, and I feel that ten¬ 
sion. Let me illustrate. One of the things that 
I deal with all the time that certainly has ethi¬ 
cal implications is the voting of proxies on stocks 
that we hold in our various trust accounts . Well 
about three weeks ago I heard this sermon and it 
was a super sermon. Right in line with some of 
the issues we are facing at work. I told the 
minister afterwards, "Gee, you must know our in¬ 
vestment portfolio, because you were preaching as 
if you were a salesman for Merrill-Lynch." 

His sermon was to the effect that the election 
is over and there are a lot of people who are wor¬ 
ried about what is going to happen to the economy. 
Are we going to go down the chute? Inflation is 
running rampant, etc., and a lot of people are 
all uptight and shook over this, and very insecure. 
And the sermon was to the effect that this insecu¬ 
rity comes from a lack of conviction and a lack 
of giving of oneself, and the more one becomes in¬ 
troverted and concerned about oneself, the more 
insecure one becomes about these matters. He said 
we should be willing to take some risks, we should 
be going out and doing some good for others. And 
that by so doing you get rid of these hangups. 

So I thought to myself, that's pretty good. We 
get a lot of customers who are old, who are in¬ 
secure, and probably who are more materialistic 
than some because they have material to start with, 
so they are worried about inflation and how they 
are going to pay for the next meal and such. I 
thought it would be a good message to send from 
my desk to all our trust beneficiaries, that you 
should be risk-takers, and that this is the Chris¬ 
tian way. But then you get into the fact that 
half my beneficiaries are probably Jewish, or may¬ 
be they are some other faith, maybe they are 
atheist. And maybe I don't have a right to lay my 
set of standards on them. Half of them may like 
it, the other half wouldn't. So, and the second 
thing was that I really can't write that half as 
well as the minister can preach it, so I never did 
a thing about it. But, I think it maybe shows a 
certain amount of that separation, and tension I 
feel. 
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They know the problems and can articulate 
them well, but there’s a need for people to 
stand on their own two feet. You can’t just 
do for people because they’ll never be able 
to do for themselves. You have to give 
them the tools. It’s the same as we do with 
children; we don’t walk for them; we teach 
them how to stand on their own two feet and 
walk for themselves. To me, that’s very 
important.... 

There was a great deal of stress in the inter¬ 
views on the creative involvement of laity in the 
religious community’s efforts. Persons argued 
that while clergy play a key role, laity have 
unique talents and more willingness to become in¬ 
volved than some religious leaders recognize. 

Few of the leaders said they had been called on 
by religious groups in areas of their expertise 
and most were disappointed this does not happen 
more. A business leader gave some concrete sug¬ 
gestions. ”If you go to eight or ten meetings a 

Profile in Faith: Insurance Executive 

I was born a Methodist and involved with the church 
the first ten to fifteen years of my life, which 
was until I came to Connecticut twenty plus years 
ago. When I arrived in Hartford I was the only 
Protestant Puerto Rican in this city, and boy did 
I get a lot of trouble. There were only about 
twenty to twenty-five Puerto Rican families here, 
and they were all Catholic and I was not. There 
were a lot of pressures, and it certainly had a 
decided influence on my current perspective of the 
church. 

But thinking way back, I think definitely that 
my religious upbringing, which was very stringent, 
was very helpful, although some times it gets in 
the way. I have a real strong sense of morality, 
responsibility and accountability, and while people 
will say these are good qualities, some times they 
get in the way. Like when I want to cut somebody 
to ribbons. Not to say that I haven't cut people 
to ribbons, and probably will continue to do so, 
but it takes much more before I'm ready to do that. 

I wouldn't change my upbringing one bit, and I 
would recommend to every parent and I did with my 
children, that their children have a religious up¬ 
bringing and then have freedom of choice to either 
stay in that religion or move into another reli¬ 
gion or to drop out altogether . But if you are 
given those basics, I don't think you ever lose 
that. 

If when I arrived here in Hartford there had 
been a church that I could have visited, I might 
still be in a church. But there wasn't. I tried 
going to the Catholic church, but it was so dif¬ 
ferent. I mean it was two worlds apart. I 
couldn't handle it and so by the time there were 
services or a place I could go, I was completely 
turned off. I did go to the Catholic church, not 


day, you don’t need another one," he stated. 

"Use me, but don’t abuse me. Participate in my 
life. Ask me for service and advice, but only in 
my special field...as an accountant or a lawyer. 
Have me analyze your financial statement; bring 
me in for a special task and then let me go; then 
bring me back. If you give me conversation, I’ll 
give you conversation back. Businessmen don’t 
deal that way. You’ve got to give me something 
tangible. Give me a piece of paper and I will 
give you an answer. Include me...I need to be in¬ 
cluded. Give me a concrete problem and I’ll work 
to help find a solution. I’ll feel good about it. 
I’ll brag about the fact I helped solve it. If 
you (clergy and business leaders) are getting to¬ 
gether to talk, you might include couples. Don't 
forget the widows. Talk to them like their hus¬ 
bands did; give them something to think about." 
Above all, he reminded the interviewer, "Don’t 
abuse busy people." He cited an example; having 
raised a substantial sum of money for a local 
church, he was asked to join its board. "The 

regularly, but fairly regularly and fairly con¬ 
sistently for about five years. So I tried, but 
it was just worlds apart. I just couldn't move 
smoothly from one to the other, so I dropped it. 

But the basics that I think I learned as a child, 

I try to live by everyday. It is easy and it 
comes natural. 

Could I picture myself involved in a church to¬ 
day? No, don't think so. Maybe, but I don't 
think so because I really believe the church is 
doing a major disservice to its people. I think 
that they have this captive audience whose brains 
they are not developing and to whom they are say¬ 
ing, "If you pray God will help you," and that is 
not true. Yes, you should pray and God will help 
you, but he also wants you to help yourself, and 
the churches are not giving these people the tools 
they need in order to help themselves. 

Religious leaders attract a lot of attention, 
much more so than I could any day of the week. If 
a priest or clergyman of any creed gets up there 
and speaks, that is going to attract more atten¬ 
tion and have more credibility than anything else, 
and that is very dangerous if it is their opinion 
and not the opinion of their constituents. But 
more than speaking for their groups, they should 
be teaching their groups to be speaking for them¬ 
selves and that is not happening. They should be 
teaching their constituents, whoever they may be, 
to learn the issues and to deal with the issues 
and not just by marches, because marches don't do 
a thing. I don't see that happening, I see them 
being the spokespeople, and I see them being the 
leadership, and I don't see them developing leader¬ 
ship as much as is necessary out there. Therefore, 
they become crutches. I really believe that, and 
that really turns me off to the church; not to 
religion. To me, religion is a guiding force or 
should be a guiding force to help you live every¬ 
day and be as constructive a citizen as possible. 
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building campaign was fun,” he said, n but when 
they put me on the board and they argued for four 
hours whether to put one or two coats of paint on 
the rectory, I resigned. That was really an abuse 
of my time and I would say it was wrong." 

Conclusion 

We approached our interviews with Hartford area 
leaders with relatively few presuppositions. We 
did expect, however, to discover more diversity 
of views regarding religion’s involvement in pub¬ 
lic life than we found. We are finding such diver¬ 
sity in other parts of our study, particularly 
those that look at congregations* self-perceptions 
of their public roles. 

For us there are several major conclusions that 
seem justified on the basis of our Hartford inter¬ 
views with community leaders. They all deal with 
religion’s public presence. 

1. Community leaders are unhappy with attempts 
to compartmentalize religion into either the "pri¬ 
vate" or the "public" sphere of life. They expect 
churches and synagogues to be active in both 
spheres and are critical when congregations re¬ 
strict themselves to the "private" realm. Reli¬ 
gion and religious organizations, at their best, 
demonstrate concern for the whole of life—a 
phrase we heard several times in our interviews. 
This includes the needs and piety of individuals, 
the tensions of marriage and family life, assis¬ 
tance to local residents who have special needs 
and attention to decisions and policies that af¬ 
fect the lives of individuals and groups within 
the region. Churches and synagogues are in a 
unique position to bridge the private and the 
public spheres, but have found it difficult—or 
undesirable—to do so, particularly at the point 
of addressing issues of public policy. 

2. Community leaders are deeply affirming and 
appreciative of religion for providing transcen¬ 
dent grounding for temporal affairs, both in their 
own lives and society more generally. Most, in 
fact, saw this transcendent dimension as funda¬ 
mental to the moral fiber of any community, al¬ 
though many saw the connection between the two 
being made less often and/or less effectively now, 
than in the past. 

3. Community leaders are appreciative and af¬ 
firming of those segments of the religious com¬ 
munity that translate their concern for the whole 
of life into the provision of direct human serv¬ 
ices. Whether through pastoral counseling, food 
pantries or housing projects, there is a sense 
that many churches and synagogues are effectively 
addressing the most basic kinds of human need and 
suffering. But many other churches and synagogues 
are not so engaged and are perceived as doing lit¬ 
tle relative to their resources. These congrega¬ 
tions in particular were noted by the community 
leaders with cynicism, frustration, and sometimes, 
anger. 


4. The religious community has a distinctive 
contribution to make in addressing public issues 
and public decisions. Leaders view it as more 
than simply another "interest group" competing for 
social honor and economic benefit. More than other 
social institutions, religious groups are seen as 
sensitive to and accountable for speaking to moral 
and ethical values and broad questions of social 
justice. Religious leaders, in the view of those 
we interviewed, have a special responsibility to 
help persons reach beyond themselves to concerns 

to the greater good of the community and the re¬ 
gion. By and large those interviewed believe that 
this special contribution is now missing. In fact, 
community leaders were nearly unanimous in their 
criticism of the religious sector for not being 
more outspoken on and more involved in bringing 
their moral sensitivities to the forum of public 
policy debate, wherever the occasion might present 
itself—pulpit, boardroom or city hall. 

5. For most community leaders the relationship 
between religious values and their own decision 
making is rather vague. Many spoke of the impor¬ 
tance of religious teachings and involvements in 
their formative years as contributing to their 
current sense of right and wrong. Translating 
those general notions into current decision making 
is difficult when one enters the boardroom or 
council chambers. Leaders expressed disappoint¬ 
ment that there are few places in their lives 
where wrestling with the relationship between re¬ 
ligious convictions and individual or corporate 
decision making is sanctioned or seems appropriate. 
The tendency of congregations to focus their ener¬ 
gies on personal or private as opposed to public 
concerns is a source of regret. One senses a long¬ 
ing for opportunities to bridge the public-private 
dichotomy in an atmosphere of openness and candor. 

6. In the minds of most community leaders, re¬ 
ligion is identified with religious professionals. 
Unless ministers, priests or rabbis are themselves 
present and visible in public affairs, churches 
and synagogues are viewed as absent. Laypeople, 
in the view of most leaders, do not carry the same 
credibility or authority, especially with respect 
to the moral dimensions of community issues, as 

do clergy. This may be a function of the nature 
of our sample, reflecting a tendency of leaders to 
feel that if they are not themselves involved in a 
particular action or decision, their organizations 
view the concern as having low priority. Or it 
may be that, especially for the laity, there is an 
operational separation of religion, and particular¬ 
ly religious language, from the work-a-day world. 
Nevertheless, when clergy are uninvolved or adopt 
a low profile or facilitative role the religious 
community is seen by other community leaders as 
uninvolved. 

7. Community leaders appear to assume more 
homogeneity within the religious community than 
exists, and perhaps thereby oversimplify the 
capacity of pluralistic voluntary associations to 
speak with a unified voice. Many of the community 
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leaders seem to assume that broad religious values 
(e.g., "love of God and love of neighbor") tran¬ 
scend more particularized religious doctrines and 
social views in the public arena. There is an im¬ 
plicit assumption that these "common core" assump¬ 
tions will translate simply and uniformly into 
specific positions or actions once a religious 
group decides to engage community issues. We 
doubt that it is that simple. Hartford’s reli¬ 
gious community, as other parts of our larger 
study are showing, is quite diverse in its theo¬ 
logical and social views—more so than many com¬ 
munity leaders seem to acknowledge. 

8. Community leaders would have the religious 
community demonstrate more seriousness about pub¬ 
lic issues and more creativity and intelligence 

in addressing them. Too often, in their view, re¬ 
ligious bodies have approached issues in a cava¬ 
lier fashion, have failed to prepare themselves 
adequately and have failed to sustain interest 
and concern over time. Greater effectiveness will 
come only as persons representing the religious 
community are able to demonstrate ongoing identi¬ 
fication with problems, adopt strategies that are 
sensitive to political and economic realities, 
build relationships with those who make and are 
affected by public policy decisions, and distin¬ 
guish between their role as representative of par¬ 
ticular constituencies and as carriers of special 
religious or moral "truths." Without these abili¬ 
ties religious groups will carry little more credi¬ 
bility or authority than other interest groups in 
the community. 

9. Finally, as we reflect on our data we are 
struck by its "hypothetical" character. We wonder 
how these same leaders would react if the churches 
and synagogues of the region took their advice and 
became more assertive in the public sphere. In 
the absence of such involvement and faced with the 
severity of problems facing the region, the desire 
for increased public participation from institu¬ 
tions and leaders who possess a reservoir of re¬ 
spect and good will is understandable. How wel¬ 
come that participation might be in reality is a 
question we cannot answer but is one that remains 
in our own minds as we come to the close of this 
portion of our study. 

As we said at the outset of this report, our 
cross-section of Greater Hartford leaders have 
both positive and negative things to say about 
the role and performance of churches and syna¬ 
gogues in public life. This should be of little 
surprise. One of the common contributions of the 
great faith traditions present in Hartford and 
throughout the nation is a sense of the possibili¬ 
ty that exists beyond the reality we now know. 
Religious institutions foster that sense of pos¬ 
sibility. They call all men and women and social 
institutions to be and to do more than we feel 
capable of being or doing. Perhaps the extent to 
which that message has been heard by persons in 
leadership positions in the Hartford metropolitan 
area is the most important evidence of religion’s 
public presence. 


Study guide * 

I. A CALL FOR DIALOGUE 

The report you have just read began as a dialogue— 
between individual researchers and individual com¬ 
munity leaders in an interview setting. Perhaps 
the single most important message that comes 
through in these interviews is the openness, will¬ 
ingness, and even longing on the part of the com¬ 
munity leaders to continue and broaden this dia¬ 
logue with representatives of the religious com¬ 
munity. That is the reason for the report—to 
invite you to participate in this dialogue. It 
is also the reason for this study guide—to pro¬ 
vide one possible framework for pursuing the dis¬ 
cussion. 

The presenting problem for the dialogue is a 
more faithful and effective religious presence in 
public life. Stating the issue in this way sug¬ 
gests a wide range of groups and settings in 
which the report may helpfully serve as a point 
of entry into the discussion. These include, but 
by no means should be thought of as limited to: 

1. Mission and social issues committees of local 
congregations, 

2. Adult religious education classes, 

3. Business, labor, professional, and community 
groups concerned about religion, 

4. Seminary and college courses in religion and 
society, social ethics, sociology of religion, 
practical theology, and community organization, 

5. Clergy study groups and continuing education 
workshops, 

6. Staff, officers and committees of councils of 
churches, and denominational and ecumenical ser¬ 
vice agencies, 

7. And, by all means, settings which bring to¬ 
gether representatives of the public and religious 
sectors. 

Because we perceive the message of this report to 
be, above all else, a call for dialogue, a call 
for eliciting and sharing both differences and 
commonalities of feelings, perspectives, beliefs, 
insights, hopes and frustrations, we have orga¬ 
nized this study guide in terms of sets of group 
discussion questions. 

How this framework of questions might be trans¬ 
lated into a series of group sessions depends on 
the time available. If three sessions are avail¬ 
able, for example, one might choose to deal with 
each major section of questions in a different 
session. Or one might choose one of the sections 
for the entire series, dealing with a different 
subsection at each session. If only one session 
is available, one might open it with a few orient¬ 
ing remarks, then break up into small groups with 
each group dealing with a different set or sub¬ 
set of questions, then close with a plenary ses¬ 
sion in which each group summarizes its discussion. 
If a longer series of sessions is available, such 
as may be the case in a semester-long adult Chris¬ 
tian education class, then one might choose to 


*Prepared by Clifford Green, David A. Roozen, and 
Jackson W. Carroll. 
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proceed through the study guide sub-section by 
sub-section, spending multiple sessions on topics 
of particular interest if time permits or inter¬ 
spersing sessions that move beyond the study guide 
questions. These interspersed sessions may deal 
with the peculiar theological tradition, polity 
and practices of your religious tradition, or draw 
upon the references noted in our accompanying bib¬ 
liography, or even include a session or two of 
concrete programmatic planning. 

In whatever framework of sessions you finally 
decide upon, we highly recommend two general pro¬ 
cedures, above and beyond the general principles 
of group discussion techniques. First, we recom¬ 
mend an initial careful reading of the report as 
a whole, followed by selective reviewing of the 
material in light of the particular issues under 
discussion at any given time. Second, we recom¬ 
mend that as many participants as possible inter¬ 
view one or more leaders in your community. As a 
possible guide for these interviews we have in¬ 
cluded at the end of the report the guide we used 
for the interviews represented in this report, 
plus a brief introduction on how to use it. 

In his foreword to this volume, Parker Palmer 
wistfully speaks of the possibility of hiring com¬ 
munity leaders as consultants to help religious 
groups toward a more effective public ministry. 

His comment, in retrospect, confirms the reason 
we chose to conduct our interviews. But more 
importantly, it underscores why we think that it 
is important for you to conduct your own inter¬ 
views as part of your study process. These lead¬ 
ers, both because of who they are as persons and 
because of their unique situation in the community, 
are articulate, appreciative and knowledgeable 
about the community and about religion’s possible 
roles in community life. Such interviews will 
also help relate the insights provided in this 
book to the specifics of your community, while at 
the same time beginning to implement one of the 
simple but critical steps toward a more effective 
public ministry suggested by our community leaders, 
namely, establishing personal relationships with 
key decision makers in the community; or, to put 
it another way, to continue and expand the dia¬ 
logue . 

II. HOW IS RELIGION PRESENT? 

A. Providing the moral fiber of community life 

One of the ways that religion is present in the 
community, according to several of the community 
leaders interviewed for this study, is in provid¬ 
ing the moral fiber that holds together the fabric 
of community life. Or, to use another metaphor, 
religion provides the moral glue that holds the 
community together by nurturing and reinforcing 
a common set of core values. Beyond the use of 
these and similar metaphors, the leaders were not 
very specific about what this means. Nevertheless, 
their assumption is interesting, important and 
worth considering in group discussion. The dis¬ 
cussion might be organized around the following 
sets of questions: 


1. What do you think the leaders mean by religion 
providing the "moral fiber" or "glue" that holds 
together community life? Is this an accurate de¬ 
scription of religion’s presence in most communi¬ 
ties? In your community? 

2. What values provide the glue that underlies 
your community’s common life? How widely are these 
values shared? Are there any groups who do not 
adhere to these values? With what consequences? 

Are these values uniquely Christian (or Jewish)? 

In a time of increasing religious pluralism and the 
proliferation of alternative "life styles," can we 
meaningfully speak of religion? Or only of reli- 
gion£? 

3. Assuming that religion does nurture and rein¬ 
force a community’s moral fiber, how does this 
happen? 

Here, two possible lines of discussion can be pur¬ 
sued : 

a. One possibility is that religion provides a 
community’s moral glue by shaping individual con¬ 
sciences. Several of the leaders emphasized the 
importance of Sunday School experiences during 
their childhood and youth in sharing their own 
values. Does this really happen? How are reli¬ 
gious values learned long ago able to compete with 
other powerful values in our society? How did/does 
religion shape your moral values and behaviors? Is 
it by promising reward (heaven, eternal life) or 
punishment (damnation, loss of fellowship with 
God)? Or is it out of gratitude for God’s goodness 
and love? Or are there some other means? What 
role does your church or religious community play 
in this? 

b. Another possible way that religion provides the 
moral underpinnings of a community or society is by 
emphasizing moral values that prescribe appropriate 
behavior, action and norms of various dominant 
social institutions: Government, law, business, 
the media, schools, families, etc. To what extent 
is this true for your community? How does it hap¬ 
pen? Should it happen? Recall that this role of 
religion is given emphasis by both liberal social 
activists and the Moral Majority—but generally 
with very different concerns. 

4. To what extent do the leaders interviewed in 
your community believe that religion provides (or 
should provide) the moral fiber for your community? 
In what ways? 

B. Acts of charity 

Webster’s dictionary defines "charity" as kindness 
or help for the needy or suffering. It is unques¬ 
tionably a recognized and valued means of relating 
to public life, not only within all religious tra¬ 
ditions, but also by all those community leaders 
interviewed in our study. One implication of this 
is that the presence or absence of charity in the 
life of a religious organization is highly visi¬ 
ble, that its presence is expected and its absence 
prompts frustration, anger, and cynicism, at least 
from the perspective of those on the outside look¬ 
ing in. Charity is such a taken-for-granted ex¬ 
pression of ministry that it may hardly seem worthy 
of further discussion. Yet under the guise of this 
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universal acceptance are any number of lurking is¬ 
sues that are well worth considering in group dis¬ 
cussion* The following set of questions may pro¬ 
vide a guide to that discussion. 

1. Is "charity" a necessary expression of faith? 
What theological mandates are there within your 
religious tradition for charity? Are there appro¬ 
priate and inappropriate motivations for acts of 
charity? 

2. "Charity" tends to have such negative connota¬ 
tions in today's world that we often substitute 
"service" or "human services" for it. What do 
you think underlies the negative connotations 
"charity" tends to evoke? What, if anything, in 
your religious tradition might speak to these 
negative images? Does "charity" necessarily re¬ 
inforce dependency in its recipient or are there 
means of "helping the poor and suffering" that 
build self-reliance? 

3. Does "charity" begin at home? Is that "home" 
within the congregation? The local community? Do 
we have any theological criteria for helping us 
make intentional choices between the priority given 
to charity at home and charity within the larger 
national and world context? Do we have any theo¬ 
logical criteria for deciding what needs and which 
individuals or groups of the "poor and suffering" 
we will address with our limited resources? How 
does one become sensitized to the needs of those 
with whom he or she does not normally come into 
contact? What resources does religion provide for 
not becoming frozen in despair in the face of the 
immensity of human need and suffering? Do the com¬ 
munity leader interviews, either those reported in 
this book or those you have conducted yourself, 
provide any insight or guidance concerning how 
limited resources are best distributed? To what 
extent can the resources available to congregations 
be expanded? 

4. How does one decide whether the "needy and suf¬ 
fering" are more in need of material or spiritual 
help? Is there a relation between the two? 

5. There has been a long-term trend in our soci¬ 
ety toward government and other "secular" agencies 
assuming more and more responsibility for the pro¬ 
vision of human and welfare services. Has this 
provided the occasion for religious groups to chan¬ 
nel their resources into other forms of public 
ministry or to abdicate their public responsibil¬ 
ity? In what ways, if any, are charitable ser¬ 
vices provided by religious groups different from 
charitable services provided by the "secular" sec¬ 
tor? Why do you think this is the case? How rea¬ 
sonable do you think it is to propose that reli¬ 
gious groups assume a greater share of human and 
welfare services? 

C. Engaging the powers and principalities 

The community leaders interviewed for this report 
were nearly unanimous in their criticism of the 
religious sector for not being more outspoken and 
involved in public policy matters. Related to 
this surprising consensus of opinion are three 
further points made by the community leaders which 


provide a helpful context for beginning to address 
the complexities which surround religion's respon¬ 
sibility for structural—as distinct from individ¬ 
ual-transformation. First, as just implied, pub¬ 
lic policy issues are necessarily structural and 
systemic in nature, and require a sensitivity to 
social dynamics and the possession, exercise and 
abuse of power. Second, to be outspoken and in¬ 
volved in the public arena often provokes conflict 
and necessitates compromise. Third, although af¬ 
firming the rightful role of religion in public 
policy formation, the community leaders we inter¬ 
viewed tended to reject as inappropriate and/or 
ineffective two of the most typical ways religion 
has sought to fulfill this role, specifically, 
dramatic "prophetic" confrontations and "church!’ 
pronouncements. These insights and observations 
from our interviews with community leaders suggest 
the following set of discussion questions: 

1. Were you surprised by the strong call among 
those community leaders interviewed for a more 
active involvement of religion in the shaping of 
public policy? If so, why? Did you get the same 
sense from those leaders interviewed in your com¬ 
munity? Do you share the community leaders' sense 
that it is not only appropriate for religion to be 
concerned with "social" issues, but also important 
that this concern be an active and high priority? 

2. Assuming that religion has a role in shaping 
public policy, what are the blocks that may keep 
it from assuming this role? Is it a failure of 
nerve, as some community leaders suggest? Is it 
the personal and familial ethos of many congrega¬ 
tions that tends to reinforce an individualistic 
understanding of salvation and the limits of human 
responsibility? Do people realize the degree to 
which personal problems and human suffering are 
often more the result of social forces than they 
are the result of individual decision and ability? 
What theological resources are at our disposal to 
help us handle the inevitable conflicts which re¬ 
sult when one "becomes involved?" Does the reli¬ 
gious drive for "truth" mitigate against a will¬ 
ingness to make socially necessary compromises? 
Does the religious drive for peace mitigate 
against coming to grips with the reality of social 
power? Do we lack confidence in the spiritual 
sources of religious empowerment? 

3. Are there limits to religion's proper role in 
engaging the powers and principalities? Would you 
draw a line, as suggested in Romans 12, at the 
point of obeying the "authorities" and being a 
"loyal citizen?" Do loyalty to God and loyalty 

to country ever come into conflict? Why do you 
think most community leaders interviewed held a 
dim view of dramatic "prophetic" confrontations? 

A dim view of church pronouncements? Is it a 
matter of theology? Or of strategy? Or, some 
combination of the two? Do you share these views? 
What alternatives to these two strategies of en¬ 
gagement are presented in the interviews reported 
in this book? In your interviews with leaders in 
your community? In your own thought and reflec¬ 
tion? 
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III. WHO ARE THE ACTORS IN RELIGIOUS PRESENCE? 

There is one sense in which religion is present 
in a community simply by being there in the form 
of architecture and organizational forms that 
are reminders of a religious or sacred dimension 
of life. The cathedral, the synagogue, or the 
church on the New England town green--especially 
as people gather in these buildings for worship 
or fellowship--are expressions of religious pre¬ 
sence in a community, at least in a passive sense 
But religious presence also includes more active 
expressions, as we have noted previously; there¬ 
fore, it involves actors or agents of that pre¬ 
sence. Who are these actors? The interviews 
with community leaders suggest some issues and 
questions which might be pursued profitably in 
discussion. 

A, Community leaders interviewed for the study 
most often seemed to identify the actors in re¬ 
ligious presence with the clergy. Thus, when 
they talked about specific events or issues in 
which religion had made its presence felt, they 
pointed to the actions of clergy. At times, 
however, they also talked about their own efforts 
as laity to give expression to their religious 
commitments in the various issues confronting 
them at work or in civic affairs. Who, in your 
opinion, are the actors in religious presence? 

1. Are clergy the primary actors in making re¬ 
ligion present? Does their role as the "offi- 
cial M representatives of religion make it in¬ 
evitable that they are the spokespersons for 
religion? If this is so, then for whom do they 
speak? Who are they representing? Are they 
speaking for God, as they understand God T s will 
on a particular issue? Are they also speaking 
for, or on behalf of, their congregations? Do 
they have the authority to do so? Some religious 
traditions give clergy greater authority to re¬ 
present the church or synagogue than others. 

What is the case in your tradition? What is 
your own feeling about clergy as the primary 
actors in making religion present? 

2. Some would argue that laity, not clergy, 
should be the primary actors in religion’s pre¬ 
sence in the community. They emphasize that the 
"priesthood of all believers" gives laity the 
responsibility to give expression to their reli¬ 
gious values in the factory, in the corporation, 
in carrying out professional tasks, in schools, 
in government, or in the family. Is lay ministry 
an equal or even more important form of religious 
presence in public life than that of clergy? 

Think of some illustrations from your own ex¬ 
perience when such lay ministry has (or might 
have) been a form of religious presence. When 
laity exercise a religious presence in public 
issues, who are they representing? Is it God as 
they understand God’s will? Is it their congre¬ 
gation or religious tradition? By what authority 
do they act or speak? 

3. What blocks laity from being more active in 
attempting to express a religious presence? Is 
there a tendency to leave one’s religion at the 


corporation’s door, as one interviewee in the 
study expressed it? Do most of us interpret lay 
ministry to mean being on the stewardship com- 
nittee or ushering rather than expressing one’s 
faith in one’s daily life? 

4. How can both clergy and laity be helped to be 
more effective in their presence as representa¬ 
tives of religion in public life? Do they have 
both the theological-ethical resources and the 
factual knowledge necessary to deal with the 
ethical issues they confront in various aspects 
of public life? Can clergy and laity be re¬ 
sources to each other in gaining necessary ethi¬ 
cal resources and factual knowledge about partic¬ 
ular issues? How can this best occur in your 
congregation or community? 

B. When the leaders interviewed wish that reli¬ 
gion would be a more active influence in the com¬ 
munity, what do they mean? The previous series 
of questions imply that they mean the actions of 
clergy or laity. But can a congregation be in¬ 
volved corporately in action? For example, when 
we say that Old First Church is involved in the 
nuclear disarmament issue, what do we mean? Does 
it mean providing a forum for discussion of the 
issue? Or does it mean that the pastor has taken 
a public stand that is identified with the 
church’s position? Or does it imply that the 
congregation has itself taken an official stance? 
In your religious tradition, can an individual 
(e.g., the pastor) or a group (e.g., the official 
board) speak officially for the congregation, or 
does such speaking require the consent of a ma¬ 
jority of the congregation? How can such consen¬ 
sus be reached? What alternatives for corporate 
rather than purely individual action are there in 
your congregation and community? What about 
groups within your congregation? Can coalitions 
between individuals or groups from other congre¬ 
gations or organizations be developed for cor¬ 
porate action? 

IV. STRATEGIES TOWARD MORE EFFECTIVE PUBLIC 
PRESENCE 

A. Theological orientation 

The mission of any religious organization, be it a 
congregation, ecumenical agency or national deno¬ 
mination ought to follow from those fundamental 
orientations toward the world rooted in its basic 
theological affirmations. The question of how to 
relate to public life, therefore, should begin at 
the level of theological affirmation and the pri¬ 
ority given to a variety of theologically-defined 
orientations available within any religion’s heri¬ 
tage, and evident in varying degrees in most reli¬ 
gious organizations. Such orientations may in¬ 
clude, for example: 

1. The Evangelistic—active in the world witnes¬ 
sing and seeking personal conversions; 

2. The Consoling—seeking to comfort and reassure 
those individuals who are weary and heavy laden, 
active in the world through acts of charity; 

3. The Prophetic—working toward the establish¬ 
ment of the Kingdom of God in society, active in 
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the world as a force for social criticism and 
social reform; and 

4. The Enabling—seeking to provide individuals 
with the means and opportunities they need to 
become more self-directed and self-sufficient and 
more responsible, active citizens contributing to 
the common good. 

Which of these theological orientations, or 
others that come to mind, do you find operative in 
the remarks of the community leaders? Is any one 
more prevalent than others? How are the various 
theological orientations given expression by the 
leaders interviewed in your community? How would 
you characterize the dominant orientations in 
your congregation at the present time? What evi¬ 
dence would you cite in support of this? What 
other orientations also find expression in your 
congregation? Are these seen in conflict with 
one another? Is the mix of orientations present 
in your congregation what you desire it to be? 

How do these orientations match up with your per¬ 
ceptions of the basic problems and needs of your 
community? 

B. Implementing strategies 

In seeking to give concrete expression to any 
theological orientation toward the world there are 
a variety of strategies that can be pursued, some 
of which have greater affinity with one orienta¬ 
tion rather than another. At a very general level, 
these strategies may include, for example: 

1. Providing basic resources such as time, money, 
facilities, and expertise. 

2. Mobilizing persons and building coalitions 
with and between existing groups. 

3. Providing the occasion and access for the com¬ 
ing together of diverse individuals, groups, and 
institutions that may not normally be in contact 
and in dialogue with each other. 

4. Informing and educating congregational members 
and the "public," including witnessing to basic 
Christian beliefs and values. 

5. Gathering the information, data and breadth of 
perspective needed for well-informed decision mak¬ 
ing both within the congregation and the community. 

6. Seeking to influence the policies and practices 
of major social institutions, whether through is¬ 
suing public statements, "behind-the-scenes" nego¬ 
tiations, encouraging individual action, or more 
collective and confrontational tactics. 

Which of these implementing strategies are most 
frequently noted by the community leaders in this 
report? Which ones are noted most affirmingly? 

Most disparagingly? Why? How about the leaders 
interviewed in your community? Which of these 
implementing strategies are most frequently used 
in your congregation? Why? To what end? Are any 
of the above noted strategies incongruent with your 
basic theological affirmations? Do any have a par¬ 
ticular affinity with your basic theological af¬ 
firmations? To what extent do the implementing 
strategies evident in your congregation effectively 
relate your orienting theological affirmations to 
the needs of your community? Are there gaps? How 


does your congregation decide how it will use its 
limited resources to address the almost limitless 
need that exists in your community? Your country? 
The world? 

Interview guide 

I ntroduction 

In conducting the interviews reported in this 
book we used the attached set of questions. We 
include them here for your use. If you decide to 
use the complete set of questions, allow an 
hour's time for an interview. 

In making an appointment to conduct an inter¬ 
view, it is important to explain both why you 
desire the interview and briefly what the inter¬ 
view will cover, as well as to note how long it 
will take. We found it helpful to let the inter¬ 
viewee set both the time and place of the inter¬ 
view, although when asked, we did suggest the 
interview be conducted at the interviewee's 
office. 

Keep the interview as informal as possible. 

The interview guide should be just that, a guide, 
not a rigidly adhered to series of questions, one 
after the other. This means that you should know 
the questions you want to ask before you begin 
the interview, and should know them well enough 
so that you can skip about a bit to follow the 
flow of the "discussion," rather than feeling 
that all the questions have to be asked just as 
written and in the order they are written. To 
facilitate this we encouraged our interviewers to 
study the guide beforehand, and to write a one or 
two-page set of notes or prompts to themselves 
for use in the interview, rather than reading 
directly from the guide we had prepared. 

Above all, the interviewer's task is to draw 
out the feelings, perceptions, and observations 
of the person being interviewed. You are not 
there to defend the "church" or to argue your own 
beliefs. You are there to listen and to learn -- 
although you may find that occasionally sharing a 
bit of yourself will help establish rapport and 
keep the "discussion" moving. Be yourself. 

Follow the flow. Probe for detail and specifics. 
Make mental notes of points you may want to re¬ 
turn to later in the interview. Give the inter¬ 
viewee time to make his/her points and pursue his/ 
her line of thought, but if the discussion wan¬ 
ders too far, bring it back to the point or move 
on. Not everyone will be able or willing to 
answer every question. That is OK. Move on. Be 
sensitive to the amount of time the interviewee 
is able to give you. In some cases you will not 
be able to get through all the questions in the 
time available. A follow-up thank you letter 
acknowledging your appreciation for the interview 
is always appropriate. 

Two final notes. First, the anonymity of the 
person interviewed should be guaranteed and hon¬ 
ored. In no case should you use the name of the 
person interviewed in discussing the interview 
with others unless you receive the explicit per- 
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mission of that person. Second, we highly recom¬ 
mend tape recording your interviews, providing 
the person being interviewed does not object. 

Only one of the persons we interviewed objected! 
Taping the session allows you to concentrate more 
fully on the flow of the interview at the time, 
since you don't have to busy yourself with trying 
to write down what is being said. You can then 
return to the tape at your leisure, listening 
more intently at this time to the content of the 
interview. If you cannot tape an interview, we 
suggest taking brief notes during the interview, 
then taking the time immediately after the inter¬ 
view to flesh out these notes in more detail. 


Conduct Your Own Interviews 

Here are some possible questions you may want to 
try. They are taken from the interview guide we 
used. 

I. I'd like to note some religious organizations 
that have had considerable national visibility in 
their attempts to influence public attitudes and 
opinion: 

American Jewish support of Israel; Protestant 
Churches* support of the civil rights and anti-war 
movements; Catholic pro-life efforts; and the 
Moral Majority. 

What are your impressions and feelings about 
these groups—their methods, effectiveness, le¬ 
gality, etc.? 

II. How much impact, if any, does religion have 
on public policy information amd implementation 
here in (your area) ? 

III. What are the major issues facing (your area) ? 
[Have the respondent describe issues briefly, rate 
their importance and say why they are important.] 
[Pick one issue mentioned by the respondent in re¬ 
sponse to question III in which you sense the per¬ 
son has had a high personal stake or investment, 
and use it to ask the following series of ques¬ 
tions. If you don't get a sense of any such 
issue, then ask directly: Is there an issue af¬ 
fecting the community in which you currently have 
an active interest? Then ask:] 

A. What role do you feel religious leaders 
and/or organizations should be playing in regard 
to this issue? 

B. Are there any religious groups or leaders 
that come to mind that have been trying to play 
this role? Who are they? How effective have they 
been? [If none come to mind, ask why the respon¬ 
dent thinks this is the case.] 

C. Have you found any religious leader or group 
that has been personally helpful to you, either in 
helping you think through the issue or in imple¬ 
menting some action in regard to the issue? [Probe 
for whether or not the respondent felt personally 
conflicted about what was the right stand for him 
or her to take on the issue—and if so, how the re¬ 
spondent worked through that conflict; i.e., how 

he or she finally made a decision on the issue.] 


D. As you remember the public (and maybe 
even the private) discussions and debates that 
occurred regarding this issue, did ethics, moral¬ 
ity, and/or religious values ever explicitly en¬ 
ter into the discussion? How? With what effect? 
If not, why not? 

E. If religious leaders or groups had wanted 
to affect the outcome of the decision, what would 
have been the most effective way for them to pro¬ 
ceed? Realistically, in terms of how such de¬ 
cisions really get made, how much impact would 
such a strategy have had on the actual outcome? 

IV. In your capacity as [this may be job, or it 
may be volunteer activity; e.g., head of the Unit¬ 
ed Way--you have to decide], what kinds of de¬ 
cisions are you more or less regularly involved 

in that have ethical implications or some impact 
on the lives of the people who live in the area? 
[Pick one issue mentioned by the respondent in 
response to question IV in which you sense the re¬ 
spondent has had a particularly high personal 
stake or investment, and use it to ask the same 
series of questions used in question III.] 

V. [By this point in the interview you will prob¬ 
ably have touched upon many of the things asked 
for in this question, so you may find it appro¬ 
priate to ask the following question in the con¬ 
text of "is there anything else in this regard 
that comes to mind?" Follow-up questions V B and 
V C, however, are particularly important to work 
into the interview.] 

People often speak of churches and synagogues as 
assets to a community. Can you think of specific 
ways (or any additional specific ways) such organ¬ 
izations make contributions to the life of the 
_ area? 

A. Are there any particular congregations or 
religious organizations which seem to be doing an 
especially good job in these regards? Which ones? 
What are they doing that makes you point them out? 
[If none come to mind, why does the respondent 
think this is the case?] 

B. Any religious leaders whose views and opin¬ 
ions are especially valued or valuable to persons 

in positions of secular leadership in the _ 

area? 

If YES, who? How do you account for this influ¬ 
ence? 

If NO, why do you think this is the case? 

C. Does the religious affiliation of a person 
in a position of public leadership carry any in¬ 
fluence? How important is it for the president of 
a corporation of a high ranking public official to 
be perceived to be a church or synagogue member 

or otherwise a "religious" person? 

VI. In terms of your own experience with reli¬ 
gious leaders or groups, have there been times 
(or have there been times in addition to those 
you have already mentioned) when you have been 
approached directly by a religious group or lead¬ 
er in regard to an issue with which you were deal¬ 
ing? 
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VII. Can you think of any times when you have ap¬ 
proached a religious leader or group for their 
views/help/support on an issue with which you were 
dealing? 

VIII. Can you think of times when persons— 
friends, business or social acquaintances-- 
have explicitly brought to bear religious prin¬ 
ciples or teachings or values on a decision or 
issue with which you or they were dealing? 

IX. We have been talking a great deal about how 
religious groups should be or are in fact dealing 
with public and community life—could you now say 
something about your personal religious convic¬ 
tions, beliefs, practices, and how important they 
are to you? 

X. Do you presently participate in a church or 
a synagogue? 

If no/ 

A. Probe for reasons—does the person have 
any history of church or synagogue participation 
and why he/she no longer finds it important; 

B. Then ask: Could you envision a church or 
synagogue being more valuable to you? If so, 
please describe what this ’’ideal" church or syna¬ 
gogue would be like. 

If YES, 

A. Could you please tell me something about 
this church or synagogue—if I were a new person 
in town looking for a church or synagogue, how 
would you describe your own to me? 

B. Do you consider yourself an active member 
of your church or synagogue? What does that mean? 
How much influence do you feel you have now on the 
formation of your congregation’s policies and pro¬ 
grams? Budget allocations? 

C. [If not already covered somewhere in inter¬ 
view] Are there any ways that your congregation 
has explicitly tried to affect the life of the 
community? If NO, why? If YES, what has been 
the result? For those outside the congregation? 
For those inside? 

D. [If not already covered or implied in the 
interview to this point] Have there been occa¬ 
sions in the past five years when your congrega¬ 
tion as a corporate body has taken a position on 
a social or public policy issue? 

E. [If not already covered or implied in the 
interview to this point] How would you assess the 
importance of your own congregation in helping you 
deal with the choices and decisions you have to 
make that have public policy implications or af¬ 
fect the lives of others in the community? 

F. How would you assess the importance of your 
own congregation in helping you in your own per¬ 
sonal value formation and spiritual growth? Could 
your congregation be more helpful to you personal¬ 
ly in these areas? 

XI. Do you have any further comments or specific 
suggestions on ways religious organizations or 
leaders can do a better job of making a positive 


and responsible impact on public life in the com¬ 
munity in which they are located? 

XII. NOTE: If you are interviewing someone in a 
suburban setting, somewhere toward the end of the 
interview try to insert something like the follow¬ 
ing if the respondent has not yet spoken on the 
issue: 

We have been talking primarily in terms of 
issues that face (name of suburb), but how about 
the greater (name of city) area. Oftentimes there 
are issues that cut across the region as a whole 
(e.g., housing, mass transportation, school inte¬ 
gration, etc.). Do you have any sense that re¬ 
ligious groups and/or leaders in (name of suburb) 
are addressing regional issues? 
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You may also be interested in these Alban Institute publications ... 


Going Public : A working paper for Christians on 
the renewal of the public life , by Parker Palmer. 
A challenge to the church to break away from the 
cult of intimacy and become a bridge between the 
private and public spheres. (AL46) $4.00 

Being the Church: Developing and Sharing our 
Ministry , by Robert W. Johnson, ed. A leader 1 s 
guide to a two-part ministry conference for 
church leaders and members, developed at Hartford 
Seminary. Includes Bible study, sharing, worship, 
case studies. (AL57) $5.50 

Explorations in Faith , by Robert A. Evans, G. 
Douglass Lewis, and Marjorie Davis. A 6-session 
course: What is faith? Meaning; Belonging; Em¬ 
powering; Acting in the World; and Facing Death. 
Leaders’ Guide (AL58) $8.50. Participants* Pack¬ 
et (AL58P) $3.50. (Leaders need both.) 

My Struggle to be a Caring Person: Support for 
Laity in their Ministries , by Celia Hahn, James 
R. Adams, and Anne Amy. Monthly support group 
designs on caring--with strangers, with people in 
trouble, confrontation or conflict, with people 
we don’t like--and spiritual resources for the 
struggle. (AL56) $6.00 

The Task of the Church and the Role of Its Mem¬ 
bers , by Bruce Reed. A view of the church’s 
task as managing our need to be dependent--a 
brief presentation. (AL8) $3.00 

30 Year Olds and the Church: ministry with the 
baby boom generation , by R. T. Gribbon. WiTfThe 
baby boomers come back to church when they’re 
thirty? How congregations can pay attention to 
religious needs of this life stage. (AL54) $4.50 

Equipping the Saints: a method of self-directed 
Bible study for lay groups , by Verna J. Dozier.~ 
Verbatim reports from a pilot group prove you can 
study the Bible without professional leadership 
or an authoritarian approach. (AL51) $3.00 

A Lay Person’s Guide to Conflict Management , by 
Speed Leas. How to prevent, understand, manage 
conflict in the local church. Practical advice 
for laity about church fights from a top expert 
on conflict management. (AL38) $4.00 

The Problem of Faith-Developme nt in Young Adults, 
by R.~ T. Gribbon. The theory of young adult de¬ 
velopment, showing the relationship of faith-de¬ 
velopment to intellectual, ethical, and psycho¬ 
social development. (AL19) $3.00. Study Guide 
for campus ministry committees: 50<£. 

Lay Ministry: A Tool Kit , by Loren B. Mead. How 
to distinguish different kinds of lay ministry and 
select, organize and plan chosen targets. (AL17) 
$1.25. 


Confessions of a Board Member , by Karl Mathiasen. 

A management consultant discusses the identity, 
function and life cycle of boards (vestries, ses¬ 
sions). (AL16) $2.00. 

Religious Pilgrimage , by Jean Haldane. Based on 
in-depth interviews with lay people, this study 
explores the linkage between their spiritual 
journeys and their church, membership. (AL12) 

$3.50. 

Religious Authenticity in the Clergy , by John C. 
Fletcher. Three crises through which a clergy- 
person becomes authenticated as minister of a 
congregation. A functional treatment of the 
stages in the relationship between pastor and 
people. (ALIO) $3.50. 

A Faith for the Middle Years , by Daniel B. Leavitt. 
An overview of adult development theory and con¬ 
clusions about what faith means for middle adults 
in their forties and fifties. (AL59) $4.50. 

Affectional and Directional Orientations to Faith , 
by Carl S. Dudley. Understanding these differ¬ 
ences in orientation can help shed light on con¬ 
flict, on the need for diversity in church pro¬ 
gramming, and on how various clergy leadership 
styles work in different situations. (AL60) $4. 

Power Analysis of a Congregation , by Roy M. Oswald. 
Helps church leaders be clearer and more comfort¬ 
able about power and authority, come to grips with 
their theology of power, analyze personal and 
corporate power in their own congregation. (AL52) 
$4.00. 

’’Should the pastor be fired? 1 ’ How to deal con ¬ 
structively with clergy-lay conflict , by Speed B. 
Leas. What happens to clergy, laity and execu¬ 
tives caught in ”fire-fights? M A practical, the¬ 
ologically grounded guide for working through 
severe clergy-lay conflict. (AL47) $5.00 

The Mystery of Clergy Authority , by Celia A. Hahn 
and James R. Adams. What is special about the 
pastor’s authority? What impact does it have on 
congregational life? How does it affect the spir¬ 
itual growth of laity? Reader (AL45) $4. Lead¬ 
er’s Guide (AL45SG) $4.00. 

The Lay Training Committee: what’s in it for you? 
by Patricia G. Drake. Highlights of a study of 
what happens when lay people work with seminarians 
in field education assignments. For lay teams, 
students, others. (AL42) $2.00. 


$1.25 handling charge on each order. Orders under 
$10 must be prepaid. No postage charged on pre¬ 
paid orders. 
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